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BY E, FOXTON, 
Author of “ Prémices.” 


CHAPTER I—Continued. 

® Good gracious,” ejaculated the discomfited 
Bobby, coloring up to the tips of his gloves. 

«Served her right for eves-droppiag ? re- 
joined Mr. J ack Robinson, who was, like 8 
mosquito, very venomous for one of his size. 

In the mean time, the supper-room was pour- 
ing up its tide into the drawing-rooms again, 
like a reflex wave from the Spouting-Horn ; 
and a few skirmishing waltzes were preluding 
the last grand engagement. 

« Jove, what # stanner ! = 

“A screamer! Who is it?” 

Neither a pugilist nor a town-crier, as these 
epithete—evidently, from the tone in which they 
were uttered, intended to be complimentary, 
though certainly a little alarming if employed 
to characterize feminine attribates—would have 
seemed to imply, was entering the room, but a 
auperb girl of eighteen or nineteen, as tall ar 
fleet-looking, and almost as slender, as Diana’s 
apear, and just now, at least, looking almost as 
sharp and fatal. Her outline was as oriental 
as Rebecca’s ; and she seemed to breathe from 
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NT a 
' séduit la femme, comme elle suffit au géuie des 
WASHINGTON, D. C. interessée.”—Lamartine. 
Constance Aspenwall was a very intelees, 
i very high- and, as she would have sai 
apr ope with can high-spirited girl; or, as she 
HERMAN ; ought to have fat, with shame, «very high 
- tem itl, She was anorphan. Her only 
YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD. Sollee Laat iadnghe auth Tawidiaaa Wy the 
love of glory and of his country, to leave her, 
in the year 1847, and go and try to shoot some 
Mexicans, for endeavoring to defend their fami- 
lies and certain lands belonging to them, which 
these United States would have been much 
better without, and did not want, but which a 
few alaveholding individuals thought that they 
did, for the better holding of their slaves and 
supremacy. His enterprise terminated ir the 
Mexicans, very naturally, shooting him, The 
poor young man, though igrorant and infatu- 
ated, was generous and well-meaning, and de- 
served a better fate, like many other light-heart- 
ed and thoughtless youths, who were butchered 
like beasts, or broken down for life, in that 
miserable and wicked war. To make other 
little sisters fatherless and brotherless, he left 
his own, crying bitterly, to the rearing of stran- 
gers, and his negroes, crying more bitterly and 
with more reason, to the tender mercies of un- 
overseen overseers. 

How the negroes fared, never fully trans- 
pired. Colonel Rochemaurice, Constance’s 
cousin, and guardian of her property, conscien- 
tiously visited her plantation once in every 
twelvemonth, and usually found it expedient to 

. + as . lace the management of it in new hands; but 
ree 26 OSS ar Oe o ene se oe ~ feet was all thet he found time to do in regard 
which would not have eee : “0 sith stunattnanedhdbedimgee eenannl-al ghe- 
when she threatened {fo po pease ae a duce was regularly forthcoming, and sold, and 
the battlements. At her side move a slender thet the p wane pebditilllly toriedel. 
but very shapely youth, whose height, and age, roceeds . ae 
too, apparently, scarcely exceeded hers. He Constance herself, in the mean while, 
would have been, like her, uncommonly hand- done neither ao well ner 80 ill as she might have 
some, but for the unnatural paleness which dis- | done. _The influences of a gentle and genial 
colored his fine, earnest, oval, olive face—a home, invaluable to a rich but wayward nature 
paleness made the more conspicuous by the like hers, were lost to her. She was kept, for 
bright blackness of his moustache, and thick the most part, during the remainder of her mi- 
flat curls, and the almost blackness of his burn- | nority, at one and another boarding-school at 
ing, brown eyes. They passed, speaking little, New York, where she imbibed the necessary 
and in tones too low to be heard above the | amount of spelling, arithmetic, and languages, 
general outcry of conversation about them. and learned to draw and paint a little, and play 
He looked much at her; she straight on, with | and sing magnificently. She was not generally 
a gaze which seemed to pierce the very walls beloved by her schoolmates, because she did 
and the future before her. When her lips un-| not generally love them ; though she always 
closed, he grew, if possible, whiter. had one or two retainers, who admired her beau- 

“T know who it must be! Miss Constance | ‘Y, applauded her spirit, shared her lavish al- 
Aspenwall, of South Carolina. She was to be | lowance of pocket-money, and until she fell 
here. They say she’s worth four hundred thou- out with them in their turn, were very fond of 
sand dollars, niggers and all.” . her, as they could hardly help being; for, when 
“Pat i 4 ‘Ilion, while you're about | #he allowed herself to be gentle and fond, all 
ut it up to a mi ’ y h a 
it, Bob. But, by George, what a temper she the concentrated warmth of her natural dispo- 
s hese? * sition burst forth and warmed the few on whom 
oD ¢ want such a short partner, I suppose,” it fell, as the Jane sun is hottest when it breaks 
said mee Bob Jones, unrolling; as drawing through a hole in the clouds on an overcast 
up his back—six feet of skin and bone—as | 4ay- She wished to be a qaeen Smang her 
if he had been a tape measure, from the divan | CO™panions. She was crashing = her scorn 
on which he had been lounging. “Guess [| to rebels, though her obedient subjects found 
shall have to try my luck. If she’s cross, | in hero powerful and bounteous protettress. 
rm’— Alas, poor youth! How Nemesis stalks at 
“Hallo! Why, that’s Herman Arden with | your heels, picking up your every fault, and 
her! It’s a perfect tableau of Judith and | sowing it, to raise a harvest of sorrow for your 
Holofernes! Do you know what he did the | reaping in after days! How each of your pecca- 
other night?” dilloes grows up into a habit? And how are you 
“Got tight ?” suffered, rashly, confidently, unfearing, to en- 
“J should think so. He went and made a | tangle and knot the thread of which the web of 
nasty sneaking Abolition speech at a caucus.” | all your earthly life—the only life for which 
“ What got into him ?” most of us care much now—is woven! Such 
“The deuce, I suppose. I wonder he dares | as Constance had been in her school, such she 
show himself anywhere among genteel people. | came out of her school, and, thinking to bend 
He might have known Mrs. Mydass didn’t want | a playful, caressing kitten to her will, laid the 
him here, and only asked him because she | full weight of her girlish hand, on what rose 
couldn’t get along without her ‘ dear friends,’ | under it a kivgly young lion! 
his brother and sister. He must have some} fiyen when kind to her companions, she 
brass to speak to a Southerner after it, a lady | « felt,” that is to say, fancied herself immeas- 
especially.” urably superior to them all. They were frivo- 
“Hallo, Miss Blaise. I’m not ready for you | joug, girlish, childish. Their thoughts ran on 
yet. You know Miss Aspenwall, don’t you? | dregs and admirers; and it had never occurred 
" Present me to her firet, will you?” to her to ask herself whether the indifference, 
“ Miss’ Aspenwall, Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones, | for which she gave herself credit, on these points, 
Miss Aspenwall.” was not the mere apathy of satiety—a satiety 
“ May I have the pleasure?” said Mr, Jones, | which met her at nursery parties and sammer 
extending his arm. watering-places, long before her regular début. 
“T thank you, sir. I never waltz.” They had no such aspirations as her’s. Shehad a 
“Oh, then, you don’t know how much you | gon} all on fire with what stood in her mind for 
are losing! One turn with me will whirl | the love of country; and the South stood in 
every acruple to the winds; and”—— her mind for the country, and three hundred 
“You will have the gcod esa to excuse me, | thousand slaveholders for the South. The de- 
sir. Good evening.” She swept off to a win-| nunciations of the South, which she met with 
dow, but there she found herself followed still, | in some quarters, and the equally indiscreet 
by Herman. “ What does this mean, Mr. Ar-| anq violent denunciations of those denuncia- 
den?” _ | tions, which she met with in others, alike in- 
“Good heavens, Constance! what does it flamed her pseudo patriotism, and, as a South- 
moda? Do Fe face what you ace Coing?| ore girl, she considered it incumbent upon her to 
You know, you must know, how, what you are, hate the North. If her country would but point 
and whet you Se = — a that 1 offer you out to her some sacrifice which she could make, 
® heart not worthy of such & Prize &8 YOUrS ; | some service which she could render to it! If 
whose could be? But, if there is no tenderness there were only Clorindas now, how she would 
ia yours to plead for it, I must say for myself, 4) rash to Mexico, and avenge the loss. which she 
true, fresh, loyal heart, at least, ready and | 214 hor country had both sustained in her val- 
eager to serve you to the death, second only to| iant brother's death! If sho hed boon a: then 
the God who made you; and to love you, only, | she would have conquered for it this whole con. 
I dare not say, less than Him—but only too tinent, from the pole to the isthmus; pay, per- 
well; and you trample it in the dust beneath haps to Cape Horn—bigness standing. in her 
your feet, turn upon me, and cast me down at mind for greatness—a rare mistake! but par- 
one stroke from the threshold of heaven to hell, donable in a school-girl—and then, mi ghty in 
and reject me ; not, as you have a full and un- | counsel as in arms, she would have consoli- 
questioned right to do, with womanly gentle: | dated it all intb one vast republic. A crown 
ness and consideration, due both to your char- | should have been cffered her by her grateful 
acter and mine, but with scorn and insult, with | and adoring countrymen, but she would have 
no explanation. Is this worthy of you?” majestically waved it aside, preferring to find 
The color that the smothered vehemence of | her own glory in the grandeur and liberty of her 
his low and hurried words had brought back | exalted nation. 
into his face, and the sort of indignant tender-/ The Sonth—meaning again the council of 
ness that glowed in it, made him perfectly | three hundred th d—should govern it, c’est- 
beautiful. Constance’s bosom heaved for an | a-dire, hold its government offices, and fight for 
instant ; for she was a girl, and not a heartless | it. The supple and pusillanimous, but ingenious 
girl—but it was only for an instant; for she | and industrious, North, should be kept ont of 
™ a haughty and resolute woman. mischief, and suitably employed in fetching, car- 
conn Rae : rying, spinning, and weaving, for it ; and all 
Of your rejection I do not claim a right te | within its borders should have been beautiful 
ask an explanation.” order, dominion, and glory—if she had been a 
Poor fellow! If he had not been the most| man. Being not a man, however, she shrank 
delicate and generous of lovers, he might have instinctively, as most persons of fine feminine 
Claimed all the right to ask it, that could be | natures will, from wishing herself one, as a kind 
given him by all the tacit acceptance of his | of sin against her nature. She turned from the 
tacit wooing, which a most maidenly and reti- | dazzling vision, came down from the throne of 
ring girl could grant. her castle in the air, and set another lord upon 
Of the manner of it, I do.” it in her place, thus: 


“You shall have it.” ; é 
“When? I have pressed you far enough When she was emancipated from her school; 


. and left behind her the prosaic and i 
— - such a — as this.” companions and teachers, who diese ws 
<agiinomumnae much as understand her, far less sympathize 

7 : with her, she expected to emerge, of 

—e morning, if you please, at half like came heroines, into an appietidited ish 

“ Wit admiring world, all whose unmarried men would 


ae allow me to inquire for your 


on I thank you. Mr. Van Rooselandt is 


at once throw themselves at the feet of a crea- 
ture endowed with such wealth, rank, intellect, 
spirit, and beauty. Most of her suitors would 
be too far beneath her for anything but her 
very scorn to stoop te ; but among them there 
would still be one glorious kindred spirit, wait- 
ing oaly for the inspiration of her ardor, loveli- 
ness, devotion, and sympathy, to prove himselfthe 
mightiest champion and most staicless patriot 
of his age and time. Him she would cherish with 
her whole soul, and honor and obey—yes, indeed, 


CHAPTER II. 
The Knight's Lady. 
“A daughter of ivi 
And rom divinely ph Sa har A 

tie la destinée voilée d’un grand homme, 
par sa main, grandir dans son sort, briller 
fa, Son nom, était la seule ambition que lui 
Permise ambition tendre et devouée qui 








we 


it would be her own will to obey him—her might- 
tier, grander, more magnificent self; and the 
beantiful untamable, won at last, would exalt in 
the silken bonds and golden chains with which 
her love should fondly deck her and bind her 
to his side. 


Ah, Constance! Our wishes often come within 
our reach in this dim life, but oftenest, perhaps, 
in @ masquerading dress ; and so we turn away 
from them, and are wiser and sadder when it is 
too late. We strike them down, it may be, with 
our own handa, and then the mask drops off, 
and we know them lying in the dust before us ; 
but, though we weep and wring our hands over 
them, they are dead, and cannot rise again, and 
can return no more, or gnly as pale memories, 
which are the ghosts: of hopea, to haunt us, in 
our lonely hours, with those “‘ saddest of words, 
‘Tt might have been!’ ” How should the apos- 
tate crusader know that the helmeted page is 
his Rosalie? Why should he not clench bis 
gauntleted hand against him? How can Penel- 
ope tell that the wandering supplicant on her 
hearth is her own longed for and prayed-for 
Ulysses? Why may she not set the dogs upon 
him, or let the other suitorsslay him? How can 
we see whether we are apurning our happiness 
or clasping our woe? How, indeed, if we ate 
living like apostates or-pagans? But there is a 
certain very old-fashioned, not to say obsolete, 
Book, which eays, “ If any man lack wisdom, 
let.him ask of God, who giveth to all liberally, 
and upbraideth not; and it shall be given him.” 
And though this promise probably refers more 
directly to wisdom in the management of one’s 
heavenly than one’s earthly affairs, yet the two 
are closely connected ; and heavenly wisdom 
would certainly save us from the most lament- 
able of our earthly errors, and from those bit- 
terest of regrets which come, when we discover 
that we have suffered ourselves to be cheated 
into sacrificing some bliss, offered us by the 
God who serves'us, to some demon whom we 
at the time were serving. 

Constance, however, was not aware that she 
was in any want of wisdom, nor yet did she 
consider herself to be living in the least like 
an apostate nor a pagan; for she went to 
church at least once every Sunday, when the 
weather was fine, and scolded herself very 
hard, not to say very justly, out of a prayer. 
book. Out of church, to be sure, she thought 
humility a virtue fit only for servants, small 
traders, and clergymen. Hell, in her creed, 
was a very suitable place for dirty, ignorant, 
and wicked people, who used bad language, 
robbed, and murdered. It was very suitable 
and right that they should be kept somewhere 
out of the way of their betters, or else be burnt 
up at once. Now and then, too, there might 
be an exceptional condemnation to it, in the 
case of some unusually ill-behaved lady or 
gentleman, who died suddenly, or perversely 
and unaccountably refused on his death-bed to 
say he was sorry, repeat his prayers, and send 
for a clergyman. ~ As for the possibility of any- 
thing like punishment for anything she did, ever 
coming near her, in this world or the next, she 
never imagined it. Her religion was negative, 


not positive. i¢-forbade her to commit any 
State’s Prison offences ; and, if she refrained 


from such tempting indulgenceg during her 
mortal life, which she anticipated little difficul- 
ty in doing, it promised to confer upon her 
heaven at her death, not at all as a favor, but 
as her due and wellearned wages. The doc- 
trine of human neighborhood and Christian 
brotherhood she ignored altogether; and, in 
short, she was just as much of a Christian as she 
might have been if she had been a respectable 
Paarisee’s well-reputed daughter, nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. Her God was the god of bat- 
tles; and she thought the moat victorious of 
warriors, conquering for his country in any 
eause, right or wrong, the greatest of heroes- 
I do wrong, however, to say that she thoughi ; 
for, like most women, (and men, too,)* she 


“had yet to learn to think. She took for her 


opinion the first ideas that came in her way, 
and for her worship the first idols, provided 
only that they had pretty names engraven on 
their pedestals. ; ; 
Constance, in due time, quite grew up, (to 
the height of five feet eight inches,) and came 
out; but she found the world without the walls 
of her boarding-school almost as dull and un- 
responsive as that portion of the world which 
she had left behind, within them, after the 
first excitement of the really unusual sensation 
she made,-by her beauty, grace, and reputed 
wealth, in a limited number of drawing-rooms, 
in a limited number of cities, was over. At first, 
indeed, young men were presented to her by 
half dozens, wherever she went. But of these, 
the high born, as she was pleased, for want of a 
better term, after the fashion of romantic young 
ladies and a certain school of writers of in- 
structive popular tales, to denominate the sons 
of successful merchants and profeseional polit: 
ical men, and grandsons of farmers and me- 
chanics—proved too often to be of the calibre 
of Messrs. Bob Jones and Jack Robinson, cared 
more for dancing than talking in general, and 
talking on her favorite topics in particular, and 
stigmatized her as “slow,” blue, and strong- 
minded, While the luw born—namely, the sons 
of farmers and mechanics, (mud-sills, in the 
classic Carolinian tongue)—who, having come 
up from the plough and work-bench to the Uni- 
versity, were slowly and surely working their 
way up, to be themselves successful profession- 
al and political men—youths whose minds had 
been as much more thoroughly trained than 
hers, as her manners had been than theirs— 
who could, some of them at least, have fully 
appreciated her wit and fancy, and amply re- 
paid her with their cwn humor and sagacity, 
after their first shyness had been charmed away 
by a little feminine tact and kindness on her 
part; all these low-born youths were set down 
by her at once, for mere want of the habit of 
society, as boors utterly unworthy of her socie- 
ty, and repelled and frezen with icy looka and 
monosyllables. Having no near relations living 
at the South, except an aunt whose home was 
in Baltimore, but whose husband’s..buainess 
carried him frequently to Paris, she hed never 
returned to her native State since she left it, 
and fell in with few young planters. Of these, 
fewer still appeared to her to be very liberally 
educated; and some were even addicted to 
“ commencing to laugh,” sailing on boats, in- 
stead of in them, and committing other offences 





* Let him or her who doubts that daring assertion, take 

a seat in any omnibus or car that runs four or five miles 
out from Boston, and in again; and let him or her listen 
to the common sense of the wearers of waistcoats there- 
in, as they earnestly, but hesitatingly, stiltily, and with 
an aigas of men somewhat painfully Overtasking their 
, end to di polities; and then let the 

listener, alighting from the car or omnibus, enter the 
nearest reading room, and for the argument.of the Dem- 
ocrat, see yésterday’s Post or Courier; for that of the 
Whig, the leader in the Boston Daily Advertiser; or per- 
haps, if said Whig be a very general reader, some old 








speech of Daniel Webster’s; and then let the listener say 
" whether that rash assertion is not founded on fact.’ 


too numerous to mention, against the idioms of 
what she had been taught to consider her ver- 
nacular, besides further embellishing the com- 
munication of their. ideas by apeaking English 
with what may be termed the Guinea accent, 
introducing from time to time certain startling 
guttural intonations, evidently learned while the 
organs of speech were still pliant, in conference 
with sable masters and mistresses not of the cul- 
tivated class of negroes. Then, again, even 
among the small number of persons whom she 
was disposed to like, she found, to her surprise, 
that not quite all were ready to like her. Some of 
them, adding to their good minds and manners 
good hearts, Were much displeased with what 
they heard, if they did not chance to see, of her 
unamiable and unwarrantable contempt for 
others, whose feelings and worth they respected. 
Ta a word, she soon found herself as little pop- 
ular out of school ss she had been in it, and 
demonstrated an important proposition, which I 
here lay down for the benefit of all romance-reet 
ing young friends of mine—may they be many, 
when, if ever, my romance is printed—namely : 
those who live in a world of their own, can 
hardly ever get on at all well in the world of 
other people. The circle of possible sympa- 
thizers narrowed and narrowed wherever she 
went, until in Boston, in this present winter of 
18—, the Arden family stood almost alone in 
her liking, and in liking her; but they suited 
her so well, that, in their company, she seemed 
and felt thoroughly amiable, charmed, and 
charming. There were only two brothers 
among them, however; and Edward, the old 
est, was too indolent and epicurean; and 
Herman, the other, too little imposing, too lit- 
tle stern and mysterious, and, though two years 
her senior in age, too young in all his ways for 
her almost despaired-of hero; and where to 
look for him, she still could not tell; when, in 
the mean while, not only had Herman Arden 
fallen in love with her, which was to have been 
expected, and not at all extraordinary, but 
without in the least dreaming of such a thing— 
such things will happen sometimes—she had 
fallen in love with Herman Arden ! 


How such things do happen, perhaps the 
people to whom they happen even can seldom 
tell exactly ; but these two people really had 
some points in common, and seemed at least to 
have many. Both were very romantic, to begin 
with; and he perfectly agreed with her in 
taking her superb physical beauty for the stamp 
of equally rare spiritual beauty. Both had 
earnest and aspiring natures, earnestly yearn- 
ing after what presented itself to their minds 
as the noblest and the best. Though neither of 
them had hitherto discovered it, however, they 
were unlike in this—that while he stood ready 
to tear his way in all directions, save one, 
through his most cherished illusions, the mo- 
ment he had cause to suspect that they were 
illusions, until he could come at the realities 
which they veiled, she hugged her illusions, 
and stood ready to tear, metaphorically oi 
course, every reality, person, or thing, which 
came too near them. She loved the names 
of patriotism and glory; he, the names for 
the sake of the things. She felt,snd did | 
net think; he felt, but thought, too. She 
esteemed herself a genius; he was pretty 
near being one, without knowing it. He was 
mindful of what he considered his duty to his 
God ; and this, and the modest hope that he 
was 80, gave him an inward putity and dignity 
of life. She was mindful of what she consid. 
ered her duty—to herself; and this, and the 
proud consciousness of it, gave her an outward 
purity and dignity of life. Unlike him, she 
could be revengefal—but, like him, never in- 
tentionally unjust, She could be arrogant and 
crael in speech, as he never was ; but her pout. 
ing lips knew not how to frame a lie. She was 
extremely vain, but she could not condescend 
to flirt nor to be flirted with. 


Then Herman and she liked many of the 
same pleasures; and people who enjoy them- 
selves together are apt to like each other—a 
truism worth the pondering of match-makers. 
He was an excellent rider, and always eagerly 
ready to escort her and Clara on his beautiful 
bay. He sang well in a duet, and read aloud 
much better. He read her favorite poets to 
her, as she worked or drew, and tavght her to 
love some of his, when interpreted by his singu- 
larly musical, true, and spontaneous intonation, 
which often seemed, as she once told him, “as 
if the soul of the dead writer had got into his 
voice.” He threw aside his Greek authors, to 
study Italian with her and his sister; and, 
though much more ignorant of the language 
than they at the outset, soon surprised them 
with the light which he could throw, at one 
glance, into dark places in the “ Divina 
Commedia,” which had puzzled them for 
hours. There was no commission too difficult 
or too troublesome for him to execute zealously 
for Constance, at the slightest intimation from 
her that she would consent to accept his ser- 
vices ; and they were always offered and ren- 
dered with a sort of chivalrous courtesy partic- 
ularly to her taste, which seemed to imply that, 
in doing her will, he did his own, and that to 
honor her was the highest honor he could pay 
himeelf, Still, she could only fancy him her 
page, and not her knight, until once, after, he 
had been off on a scientific expedition for a 
week or two with Mr. Agassiz, she perceived 
that the. page could not be dispensed with, 
while the knight was not forthcoming ; that Her- 
man loved her with all his heart, and that she 
could not very well help loving him in like 
manner. Since it could not be helped, there- 
fore, the best thing to be done seemed to be to 
get the page knighted. In plainer English, 
though she had now been two years out of school, 
and the original castle had been a good deal 
battered down in spite of her, by contact with 
the hard battering-ram of fashionable life, she 
wished that the ruins should be manned for her 
by a helpmeet, who should at least be a states- 
man high in office; and as Herman was £0 
fond of her, and so very clever and obliging, 
she believed that she might make him the prof- 
itable servant of her ambition, supporting the 
comparative weakness of his character by the 
strength of her own. She had understood that 
his family, in all its branches, had always be- 
longed to that wing of the Whig party which be- 
longed to Slavery. She would with him return to 
South Carolina, and there invest all of the ready 
money she could raise, if necessary, in negroes, 
of which she believed that she muat already have 
a large stock. Their votes should in part elect 
him to Congress, and her beauty and populari- 
ty—for, to promote such an object, she would 
stoop for once to court popularity—should do 
the rest. Once in the House of Representa- 
tives, with his natural abilities, and the stimu- 
lus which her commanding energies should give 
him, what should stop him? She saw, through 





no very long vista of probabilities, herself pre- 
siding like a Queen at the White House, and 
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him Commander-in-chief of the American army. 

Herman, also, had his secret day-dreams, in 
which love, patriotism, and glory, figured large- 
ly, though it remains to be seen how far they 
could be made to coincide with her’s. God is 
the only common end towards which all men 
and women can press forward, side by side, and 
ever nearer to one another, in harmouious, con- 
centric, converging lines; most other objects 
do bat lead them asunder, or make them croes 
one another’s paths continually. 

‘On the night before that of the ball, Herman 
had signalized his coming of age by making, 
in an informal public meeting, professedly open 
to men of all parties, his maiden speech. All 
sorts of opinions were expressed about it, of 
course—according to the notions previously 
fixed in the minds of the hearers. The radicals 
present stigmatized it as time-serving ; the soi- 
disants conservatives as seditious ; but all the 
judges of oratory, who did not happen to be too 
‘angry to exercise their judgment, were agreed 
that, though rather too. good for the eccasion, 
in eloquence, scholarly finish, and statesman- 
like information, it would not have been un- 
worthy of William Pitt at the age of the speak- 
er. Furthermore, Dr. Lovel, a certain dear old 
divine, who chanced to be among the hearers, 
and whose very heart was sore with the deaun- 
ciations of one party, and the sordid cotton 
talk of the other, stayed a day the longer away 
from his rural parsonage, to drop in on Clara, 
with whom he always ate his Sunday beef when 
he preached in town, and enchant her with the 
assurance that, if Herman could but indoctrinate 
the other youth of the country with his spirit of 
enlightened and self-sacrificing patriotism, he 
would do as great a work as Washington’s, free 
the slaves and masters st the same time, and 
cement the Union more indissolubly than ever 
with universal peace and good will. Clara sent 
out to Whitney’s immediately for worsteds and 
canvas to work two pair of beautiful slippers, 
one for the praised and one for the praiser. 

Bat Constance! Was not she enchanted, too ? 
She was furious—I beg her pardon, indignant— 
and the little scene at the ball was the result, 
But, then, to do her justice, the news first 
reached her through one of the partisan news- 
papers—those licensed false witnesses against 
their neighbors !—and it wailed its usual dirge, 
cat-like in its monotony, over the Union, and 
rang its knell with a bell with Herman’s tongue 
in it. 

All through the next day—most unlucky of 
Fridays—he had not once been near her—for a 
very good reason. He was correcting and re- 
writing his speech, from the copious notes which 
@ very rapid reporter had taken of it, that it 
might as soon as possible be laid fairly, and in 
fair type, before the public, in the place of the 
incoherent or garbled and spiteful extracts and 
abstracts, which the public was now straining 
its spectacles and venting its wrath over. The 
very firat printed copy he destined to be laid 
before his lady, as the first of many laurels 
with which he hoped to crown her. She might 
disagree with his discourse at first upon some 
minor points—he knew and admired her inde- 
pendent spisit—but she was candid and gener- 


in a Northern man so cordial an interest in the 
prosperity of the South, and at finding, in any 
countryman, so hearty a zeal for the promotion 
of the highest welfare of the whole country; 
and then, if his performance was as eloquent 
and brilliant as some of his other acquaintances 
told him, how very proud and happy the 
would be. -And how very eloquent and bri’. 
liant it was, he for the first time perceived, as 
he read; for, as he spoke, the mighty spirit of 
oratory had leaped upon him, casting up the 
riches of his whole being from its depths, and 
carrying cway his self-consciouness as with a 
whirlwind. 

And this man, so. full of promise, noble in 
beauty, loyalty, enterprise, courage, and hero- 
ism in the best sense of the word, who loved 
her as no other ever had, or would or could 
love, Constance was in the mean time preparing 
to do her best, or worst, to dishearten, agonize, 
and alienate, for what I call a girlish whim, 
were it nct that I-might thereby seem so diste- 
spectful as to cast an intentional slur on some 
of the so-esteemed most sagacious men among 
her contemporaries. Her hot temper prevail- 
ing more and more, hour by hcur, over the 
warm heart which might have pleaded for him, 
she condemned him in his absence and for his 
absence, which seemed to her to add contempt 
and contumacy to ingratitude and treason; 
and her hastily-formed purpose, to discard him 
at once and forever, grew and grew, like the 
mammoth snow-balls which she saw the little 
schoolboys making in the gray storm before 
the diamal windows of the Revere House, by 
much revolving. 

At twilight, Herman’s task released him. 
He tossed the last scrawled sheet to the print- 
er’s familiar, dressed with particular care, tied 
in his most faultless knot his prettiest cravat of 
Clara’s selection, awallowed a cup of tea, and 
strode up and down from one end of the draw- 
ing-rooms to the other, until at last his siater 
appeared, in her blue evening cloak and rigo- 
lette, with the flowers in her hair peeping out 
between its strings of tiny pearl-like balls, as if 
through hoar frost; and the tardy coachman 
pulled the door-bell with a hard jerk, to make 
believe it was not the firat time he had rang it, 
arid whirled them off to Mra. Mydaas’s. 

There Herman had placed himself near the 
hostess, watching the door of entrance, and 
came forward to meet Constance, as she ap- 
peared in it, with such an expression of joy, 
affection, and hope, just dashed with modest 
doubt, as should have made her thank her 
God, and humble herself before Him in the 
presence of her great happiness; when she 
for the first time treated him as if he had been 
a poor and awkward student—i. ¢., like a dog, 
Then, following that strange blind instinct of 
‘our nature, which makes us, when evil threat- 
ens, greedy of the worst—which makesthe young 
wife look up into the face of the messenger who 
has come to tell her that she is a widow, and 
ery, “Don’t tell me he is sick! say he is dead!” 
though she dies of the news—Herman, like 
Samson, had bowed himeelf, and pulled his fate 
down instantly upon his own grand head, un- 
shorn though crushed. He had offered her his 
hand, and for the first time, in words, all the 
wealth of his manhood and his love. The offer- 
ing was rejected, as, under the circumstances, 
only an added affront; and just there, and then, 
we found and left them. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





P. B. Gareache is very anxious to be elected 
ablic administrator of St. Louig; and since 
is nomination on the a ticket is quite 

likely to insure his defeat, he issues 
the purpose of counteracting the effect of the 
untoward acci and placing himself right 





before the public. He is very solicitous that 
the office shall not be made a party reward, 





ougy and could now fall'vo be pleased at finding | 


for | others were probably better versed in the tech- 
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“He was not perfect; he 
awful esser."o Br. Cummi 
National Era of June 3d. 


from about the year 1590 Bacon seems to have 
directed his energies to securing political pre- 
ferment. The reviewers avd popular biogra- 
phers, determined to find a mean motive for 
every act, give no credit to his avowed object— 
to relieve himself from emberrassment, and 
gain opportunity for study. I admit that in 
this pursuit he was not always—who is?—man- 
ly. Like a true courtier, he abased himself 
before an almost absolute Throne. He humbly 
sought pardon of the Queen for an eloquent 
appeal in Parliament against a demand for 
taxation, abandoned the then untried path of 
popularity, and in polities showed himself the 
true child of the age and the circumstances 
which had always surrounded him. The Eng. 
lish constitution was yet in its swaddling clothes, 
and Hampden had not lived. As if conscious 
that his position was not justified by philoso 
phy, he calls it a necessary “ stooping to occa- 
sions.” 

Yet, with all Bacon’s humility, the Queen 
only smiled : her hand was empty. His position 
of Counsellor, &c., was honorable, but without 
profit. It was not the “prize and reward” he 
needed, The Court at this time was divided 
into two factions—one headed by the Cecils, 
and the other by the Earl of Essex. Repudia. 
ted by the former, Bacon allied himself to the 
latter,'and the euthusiastic Earl, able to appre- 
ciate genius, became his most ardent patron 
and friend. He prosecuted his application for 
the Attorney Generalship and Solicitorship, 
and failing in this, presented Bacon the Twick- 


committed one deep, grave, 
ins’s Sermon, as reported in the 


-“ Not perfect ;” one of Adam’s race, 
Sharing the shadow of the Fall, 
Bat sanctified by Jesus’ grace, 
The one atonement made for all. 
He clajmed no perfectness but this— 
Who dare deny that it wa. his? 


“ Not perfect ;” though to us it seemed 
Man could no truer, nobler be— 

Though, as we gazed on him, we deemed 
That only immortality, 

Baffling decay’s relentless power, 

Could add one charm to his rich dower. 


“Not perfect ;” we, to whom his prayers 
Were our own spirit’s heavenward Wings, 
Lifting us up, from griefs and cares, 
Above all sublunary things, 
Know how he pleaded to be free 
From all of mah’s infirmity. 


“Not perfect 7” no! we never claimed 
It; fondly, proadly as we loved 
Him, he himself had blamed 


Ourfollyrendthe thought reproved. 
He lived as one who felt his share 


Of itt, stil! “ watching unto prayer.” 


“Not perfect ;” yet, if those who seek 
To show him but of mortal birth, 
(Which none e’er doubted,) can but speak 
Of that which proves his highest worth, 
If “ the one error” of his life 
Was to be first in Freedom’s strife, 


Then he was perfect. Fearlessly 

We fling our gauntlet to the world— 
If he had no fault but to be 

(Braving the missiles Slander hurled) 
A standard-bearer in the van 
Of those who fight for God and man. 


We ask no better eulogy 
For him, who needs no mortal’s praise, 
Than his own so.emn words will be 
Henceforth, throughout all coming days, 
That calm, grave protest against wrong, 
Never repented of, life-long. 


law, Leicester, Essex was the Queen’s favorite ; 
but while she loved to honor him, she was jeal- 
ous of her own authority, and his patronage 
was but a weak passport to her favor. So Ba- 
con profited little with Elizabeth from his 
friendship, and the connection between them 
became memorable only from its unfortunate 
termination. 


Essex was 8 generous, rash, and dnprincipled 
man. Had he studied the character of his 
mistress, shown a decent gratitude for her ex- 
traordinary favors, and regulated his conduct, 
not by his own caprices and wild ambition, but 
but the rales of common prudence and the ad- 
vice of his friend Bacon, his would have con- 
tinued the hig‘est position at Court. But hav- 
ing been deservedly placed “ under a cloud” for 
failure, if not betrayal, of the most important 
trusts—trusts committed to him by Elizabeth 
against the advice of the Cabinet, trusts which 
Bacon vainly labored to dissuade him from ac- 
cepting—he affected theair of injured innocence, 
now fretted with the impatience of a spoiled 
pet as he was, now humbled himself for a re- 
newal of an odious monopoly, and, failing, rail- 
ed against his mistress as “an old woman no 
less crooked in mind than in body,” and now 
entered into a treasonable conspiracy to seize 
the Queen and strongholds of London, and rule 
either in her name or without her. Thus he 
brought ruin upon his own head, and well nigh 
upon .the heads of his friends. During the 
whole poriod of Essex’s estrangement, from his 
recklessness and disobedience in Ireland to the 
consummation of iis treason, his friend Bacon. 
holding an official ppsition near the Queen, 
sought, by all the arts of an accomplished cour- 
tier to & most capricious sovereign, to save him 


Thank God! of all his brief. bright life, 
No word or action claims regret ; 
Least of all, that, in holy strife, 
He, on God’s wall a watchman set, 
Flung out the banner of the Free, 
And battled well for Liberty. 


“ Not perfect ;” yet, no meaner goal 
Than perfectness could satisfy 
His glorious mind, his lofiy soul; 
And so, God called him to the sky. 
We to the stroke in anguish bow— 
He—God be thanked—is “‘ perfect ” now.’ 


Mt, Holly, June 5, 1858, m A Be 
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LORD BACON AND THE OLD METHOD. 


The study of the law, then more repulsive 
than now, was little to the taste of the young 
philosopher. He hence eargerly sought for 
an appointment under the Crown, and made 
pressing application to his kinsman, Lord and 
Lady Burleigh, but was rebuffed by the Lord 
Treasurer, as well as by his royal mistress, from 
motives variously given. Mr. Montagu attrib- 
utes the rejection to consideration for the real 
interests of the applicant, while Bacon himeelf 
regarded it as prompted by jealousy of his 
admitted genius. Thus failing at Court, he was 
driven to the law, and in 1580 entered himself 
a student at Guy’s Inn. For some two years 
2B devoted himeclfto the study aad practice 
of his profession. He might have lacked some- 
what the precise technical knowledge of his 
great enemy, Lord Coke, yet he was in the 
better sense a greatlawyer. His legal treatises 
upon the foundation of law would alone have 
given him areputation. Coke pronounced him 
superficial, and the Queen was of opinion, that 
though he possessed great wit and learning, he 
was not deep in the law. But the opinion of 
‘neither on this subject is any disparagement. 
The common law at that day could hardly be 
deemed a rationalacience. The triangular strug- 
gles between the aristocracy, the church, and 
the courts, had been the cause or occasion of |. 
so many fictions to evade mortmains, entails, 
&c., as, combined with the fashionable acholaa- 
ticiam, had formed an ill-shapen and repulsive 
jurisprudence. We are bourd to believe that 
the law was then, as now, “the perfection of 
reason ;” yet its reasoning was ao artificial, that 
disputed points were decided rather upon some 
quirk of logic, than upon common-sense prin 
ciples. ’Tis true, the soul of Liberty breathed 
through the cumbrous body, yet it was like the 
soul of an enchanted Beauty ia some monster 
whose ugliness hides the fair being from the eyes 
of the uninitiated. Mansfield had not worn the 
robe; the commercial law was a stranger to 
Westminster. Judges had not learned to adopt in 
the hearing of causes rules of universal justice, 
trying by them all doubtfal precedents. They 
had not—have they yet ?—established the law 
as a science, the science of right, progressive 
with the ever-changing relations of man, im. 
mutable only in its object. Bat this is not 
the work of a generation—hardly of an age. 
Much has been done since Bacon’s day—the 
work is still progressing. The young lawyer 
must have looked upon branches of the law in 
which the gnarled mind of Coke delighted, as 
he did upon the wranglings of the schools ; and 
doubtless, as some Barrister Dry-as-dust threw 
acrose his path some unnoted distinction from 
Bracton or Fleta, one which would ever es- 
cape & philosophical thinker, he would scan- 
dalize the owls and bats of the profession, by his 
irreverence for such mere excrescences. 

Bacon seems not to have taken well to the 
practice. Its dradgery and details were doubt- 
less irksome, and seemed paltry, compared to 
his higher aims; and he continued poor. Yet, 
in a sense, he met with great success. He took 
at once a prominent position at his Inn, and 
received many of its honorary distinctions. 
Ten years from the commencement of his law 
studies, being then thirty years of age, he was 
sworn “ Queen’s Counsel learned Extraordina- 
ry,’ an honor till then never conferred upon 
any member of the profession. 

Of Bacon’s manuer at the bar we have no 
exact record. The following oft-quoted descrip. 
tion of his eloquence, by the celebrated Ben 
Johnson, may refer to his professional efforts or 
his parliamentary speaking, or to both. “There 
happened,” says he, “in my time, one noble 
speaker, who was full of grayity in his speak- 
ing; his language, when he could spare or pass 
by a jest, was nobly censorious. No man 
ever spake more neatly, more properly, more 
weightily, or suffered less emptiness, less idle- 
ness, in what he uttered: no member of his 
speech but consisted of its own graces. His 
hearers could ngt cough or look aside from 
him without loss: he commanded when he 
spoke, and had his jadges angry and pleased 
at his devotion. No man had their affections 
more in his power: the fear of every man that 
heard him was, lest he should make an end.” 
This is high praise, and the possessor of such 
powers can hardly be called superficial, though 








opportunity to extenuate his follies, soothe the 


even went so far, having ascertained the pecu. 


crimes. 


I am surprised to fiad Lord Campbell as- 
persing Bacon’s motive for these endeavore. 
He says, “Bacon stuck by him as a defender— 
believing that he retained his place in the 
Queen’s heart, and that he would yet have the 
disposal of the patronage of the Crown;” and 
again, “I most eagerly admit that now, and 
down to the hour when the unhappy youth ex- 
piated his offences on the acaffsld, Bacon showed 
him as mach countenance as was entirely ecn. 
sistent with his own safety, convenience, and 
hope of advancement.” There is nothing to 
warrant these base insinuations. His en- 
deavors were praiseworthy and - persistent— 
and why asperse the motive? It would be 
unparliamentary where men may speak with 
impunity, it would be libellous elsewhere; and 
shall the great dead alone be unprotected? 
The truth is, Bacon was assiduous in his en- 
deavors to save his friend, as well from his 
hot-brained self and ingane advisers, as from 
his cffended Sovereign; and it was not till the 
Earl’s blind and criminal rashness rendered 
his destruction certain, that it became neces- 
sary to choose between his daty to the State, 
with high political prospects, and ruin, not to 
serve, but, himself innocent, to fall with a guilty 
benefactor. 

I admit that the fact that Bacon appeared 
as the prosecutor cf bis fallen though guilty 
friend, has an ugly look; and especially that 
he subsequently loaned his pen to justify the 
Qaeen’s severity. It would have been more 
chivalrous,@more generous, had he rather re- 
signed his place, rather gave up all hope of 
promotion. But it is not hence necessary to 
suppose him the “ meanest of mankind.’”’ That 
he was a man rather of ideas than deep affec- 
tions, or rather that his affections were centred 
upon his ideas, I think is clear. That he un- 
duly valued external position, both as a source 
of happiness, and as a commanding position 
whence the world could be brought within the 
influence of his ideas, is also clear. He aleo 
deemed such position essential, deemed success 
in his political career essential to his success as 
& philosopher. This we can scarcely compre 
hend, and Macaulay and Campbell evidently 
give him little credit for the claim. And yet, 
with his habits and associations from childhood, 
I do not suppose Bacon could have prosecuted 
his studies with the surroundings of a poor 
scholar, more than most poor scholars could 
follow their pursuits ina palace. And, besides, 
the successful practice of the law is incompati 
ble with the pursuits of literature and philoso- 
phy. Rest and relaxation to the lawyer is pro- 
fessional ruin ; and when briefs are scarce, his 
devotion must be the more assiduous. Of all 
lovers, he most clearly realizes that the coy are 
not won by divided attention. I have known 
men of philosophic or literary tastes, who at 
the bar dared steal no time for its indulgence, 
yet in a judicial position, and with apparently 
double the labor on their hands, have succeed 
ed in both their public duties and in their more 
coveted pursuits. _ 

The loyalty of the times, and I may add of 
all times, seemed to justify his course. I re- 


enham estate, and ever manifested for him the 
most considerate regard. Like his father in- 


and restore him to favor. He watched every 
pride of Elizabeth, and revive her affection. He 


liar state of Etizabeth’s temper, a; to dictate 
letters adapted to that state, to be sent her by 
Essex, and would have succeeded in hia resto- 
ration, but for his own continued follies and 





ministration—right cr wrong. It is now justly 

deemed slavish, and inconsistent with our 

higher obligations cf justice, toGod. But then 

it was patriotism, and its denial treason. The 

Throne or the Commonwealth knew no rivalry 

in the devotions of the faithful. A Socrates 

could willingly yield up his life to a {action able 
to call itself Athens. A Brutus, in obedience 
to the State, could condemn to death his own 
son, A Cranmer, iu purifying the church 
whose first bishops were but fishermen, could 
find no head for that purified church 80 meet 
as @ licentious and bloody King. Misguided 
patriotism or loyalty is the grave of personal 
independence and public liberty. Yet was it 
the deity of all, and he who could expose the 
mysterious shallows of a revered philosophy, 
bowed to the common idol. So loyal wag his 
whole being, that when accepting those gifis of 
Essex which he is condemned for so requiting, 
he happily alluded to the feudal obligations, and 
said: “ My Lord, I see I must be your boma- 
ger, and hold land of your gift; but do you 
know the manner of doing homage in law” 
Always it is with a saving of his faith to the 
King and his other Lords.” ‘To ilifiétrate the 
capriciousness of human judgment as to a sub. 
ject’s duties, I can but notice the fact, that 
Macaulay, so severe upon Bacon, does not hesi- 
tate to condemn the continued affection and 
gratitude of William Penn towards his friend 
and benefactor, the exiled James, implying the 
obligation to withdraw all attachment to the 
enemy of the State, or of public liberty. 





MATCH-MAKING, 


Early in a beautiful morning in the lovely 
month of June, the pretty little village of Alder- 
field was all astir, two or three gigs and other 
vehicles were already drawn from their respect- 
ive depositories, and preparing for service, 
and now and then a fair face peeped from an 
upper window, and was almost instantly with- 
drawn, irradiated with a smile of pleasure at 
the favorable appearance of the weather. Well 
might peaceful little Alderfield be awake and 
alive, for this was the appointed day for Mra. 
Weatherhill’s picnic party, which had formed 
the theme of the village gossip and conjecture 
for the last ten days at least. To be sure, only 
a select few of the villagers were invited, but 
those who were out were naturally anxious to 
know who were in, and those who were not 
going had risen thus laudably early to watch 
the movements of those who were. 

Mrs. Weatherhill, the promoter of the present 
festivity, was generally considered by heraeli 
and others as the principal personage in Alder. 

eld, inasmuch as she possessed an independent 
property, and decidedly took the lead in socie- 
ty on all occasions. Her house was the largest, 
her dress the most fashionabie, and her barouche 
the only one in the village. She had no chil- 
dren, and was not in the least impeded in the 
exercise of her will by a little, fat, gouty husband, 
who seldom spoke at all, and when he a!tempt- 
ed to do 80, was talked down at once by his 
lady. His own fortune was small; she had 
inherited a large one at an early age; and 
why she had married Mr. Weatherhill, nobody 
could surmise, unless it was to show her entire 
independence of opinion, and her perfect free- 
dom of will. 
She was a stout but very comely dame ot 
forty-five or thereabouts, with a pleasant voice 
and smile, a merry laugh, ard a manner pecu- 


liarly attractive from its. macyth and heartinese. 
She was a great patroness of “ young people,” 


especially young iadies, fond of “having them 
with her,” and devising pleasures for then, 
sometimes not wver judicious in their character. 
“What did the girls go from home for, but tc 
enjoy themselves?” she would often remark, 
as if home were a place destitute of enjoyments, 
inatead of forming the centre of the very best 
and purest pleasures. So, when she had young 
friends ataying with her, which was very fre- 
queatly the case, she took good care that they 
should never ‘“‘lose aday;”’ for she would have 
considered twenty houra’ respite from the pur- 
suit of pleasure as so much lost time. What 
with parties at home and abroad, by land and 
by water, drives to the country town, and visits 
to every exhibiion that might happen to be 
sta'ioned there, she contrived to keep her guests 
in a very undesirable state of excitement from 
their arrival to their daparture. At the time 
my story begins, she had two very pretty girls 
for her inmates, and it was principally ou their 
account that she had planned a party to Ilston 
Abbey, a fine old ruin some seven or eight miles 
from Alderfield. A very wet season had mar- 
red severa! previous projects of the kind, thera- 
fore Mrs. Weatherhili and her invited guesis 
looked forward with no little anxiety to the 
day, and watched the barometer with intense 
interest. Great was the joy of all concerned, 
when a cloudless morning gave promise ot 
some hours of equally cloudless enjoyment, 
and all prepared with alacrity to set forth. Mra, 
Weatherhill had private reasons, also, for wish- 
ing her plan to prosper. She considered thia 
party of much greater importance than a3a mera 
matter of amusement, and had anxieties and 
hopes on the subject, as yet only known to 
herself. Sie unfortunately delighted in that 
mischievous and unwarrantable interference in 
the affairs of others, called match-making, and 
she hoped on this occasion to lay the founda- 
tions of two marriages, at least. Tp gentle- 
men, whom she asked to join her party, seemed 
to her precisely suited to her young guests, whc 
were peither of them, as far as she knew, pre- 
engaged ; and so far from suspecting that there 
was auything improper in her designs, she gave 
herself great credit for planniny two such 
eligible unions. She was sure Arthur Bonning. 
ton must watt a wife. He must be dreadfully 
lonely in his rumbling old house, with nothing 
but his books to amuse him, and, with his large 
fortune, it was a burning shame that he did 
not marry. Could any woman be found mora 
sure to suit him than Lucy Austin, who wai 
as quiet and almost as fond of books as him- 
self, very pretty, well born and bred? And 
supposing she had no fortune, what could tha: 
signify to a man so wealthy as Mr. Bonning- 
ton? Mary Granby, her other protege, was a 
very different girl from Lucy; but she would 
therefore be more likely to please the fancy c! 
young Scarborough, the surgeon, newly settlej 
in , (the county town,) who, as Mrs. 
Weatherhill said to herself, must marry some- 
body at any rate, if he meant to get into re- 
spectable practice. Mary was a handsome, 
shrewd, showy girl, active and cheerful, and 
well able to take a prominent place in socie- 
ty—no small merit in the wife of a medical 
man aiming at popularity. Moreover, she had. 
or rather was to have, a thousand pounds, the 
legacy of her godmother, but at present in her 
father’s hands; be having been execator to 
the old lady in question. Mrs. Weatherhill, 
who, no one knew how, had @ very intimate 
knowledge of the private affairs of all her ac- 
quaintances, was aware that Mr. Scarborough 
had also some property independent of his pro- 
fession ; and the match seemed in every way 
82 equal, that she thought it would be an act- 
nal sin not to try to bring it about. Anxious- 
ly, therefore, did the “ foundress of the feast ” 
an‘icipate her p’cnic to I'ston. 

Nine o'clock, the appointed hour of assem- 
bling, had arrived, and Mrs. Weatherhill’s ba- . 
rouche was at the door, and Mr, Weatherhill 
safely bestowed in one corner of it. Then the 
young ladies took their places, and Mrs. Weatb- 
erhill followed, having first seen divers well- 
stocked baskets and hampers, and sundry cloaks 
and umbrellas, packed into & light cart, which 
was to attend them to the abbey. Then came 

a family jaunting-car, with its family load— 
father, mother, nd three or four grown-up 
daughters; then Dr. Derwent’s gig, bearing the 
worthy rector and his lady; aud, lastly, Mr. 
Sanderson, the attorney’s, vehicle, ocoupied by 

















nics and artificial subtilties of the profession. 





Involved in debt, and unable to give his time 
to those studies in which he longed to engage, 


pudiate the sentiment that we must support 
our country—meaning the measures of ad- 





his maiden sister. 
pb off, but did not by any meaus include the 


its owner, @ sturdy old bachelor, accompanied 
8 Thus the procession 
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by the final rejection of this Principle, on an 
agreement between the two countries, the ef. 
forts, hereafter, of the friends of Humanity cap 


rhadowed her pleasure being, lest, by any dire 
miechancs, either of the beaux should fail to 
koep their appointment; lest Arthur Bonning- 





favorably, she must interfere; and her eager- 
ness in this instance had defeated ita own pur- 
pose. Arthur Bonnitigton, as he rode home 


Austin, years, ago, had transcyibed for him 


some pieces of poetry. RE Ste 
Great was Miss ‘Sandérson’s sutprise when, 


extravegance, and it was difficult to know how 
to dispose of it. All parties finally agreed 


that he did sign it, there can be nodoubt. The 
Enquirer says ‘that, at the time of the alleged 


lishment of pro’ 
as @ portion of : 
sarily pute far « 


had at last admitted the principle of interna- 
tional law,’ as laid down by the American Min- 


FREELABORIN TROPICAL PRODUCTIONS, 


on should have been seized with a fit of shy- 
ness or low spiritse—no uncommon occurrence ; 
or young Scarborough called away to attend to 


that day, came to a conviction that he had nar- 
rowly escaped the machinations of an invete- 
rate match-maker, whose designs it was an ab- 


with flushed cheek and trembling voice, her 
visiter stammered out the question, “If that 
were not the handwriting of ‘Miss Lucy Aus- 


EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 
(To be published in the National Era.) 


upon a revision, by which many taxed articles 
were placed on the free list, and imposts were 
generally reduced, with a view to bringing 


endorsement of Ruffner’s Abolitionism, Mr. 
Letcher was simply ‘attorney at law, practi 
cing in the County and Circuit Superior Courts 


ister of Foreign Affaire, although not until his 
statement of it “ had been approved and forti- 
fied by the law officers of the Crown.” 


be harmonized and directed to a common pol: 
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hope for notbins 
protective Tariff 
aims at the cst 
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of Executive encouragement or delinguency ? 
Appeal to a foreign arm, to foreign influence, 
for redress? No—we change the Administra. 
tion ; we turn out the disloyal President, and 
elect a loyal one, who, we believe, will ably and 
faithfully discharge his whole duty. Thatisthe 
dictate of common sense. The suppression of 
the slave trade under the American flag, is an 
American, not a British Question. If the 
American People are determined to do it, they 


know how far they should go in cases of strong 
suspicion, and be protected from the conse- 
quences of any mistake on their part of board- 
ing a vessel of another country not liable to 
seizure. I tried to ascertain what license other 
nations would give in this respect; but I was 
anticipated by the Frerch Government, who 
laid it down that no French ship should be de- 
tained, stopped, or boarded, but that certain 
forms should be gone through without detain- 
ing her, which, to a certain but very small ex- 


so Papidly as on a rural excursion, such as this 
whereof I write. 

It would take too much space to detail all that 
was said or dove on that momertous day. Saf- 
‘ice it, that it was unmarked by serious acci- 
dent or unfavorable change,of jthe weather, 
which circumstances will occasionally mar the 
de‘ights of a party of pleasure; that Mrs, Weath 
schill’s schemes seemed.to thrive beyond her 
utmost hopes; and that, before bidding them 
good night, she had engaged both Arthur Bon- 


part, as we thought; and the expenditures in- 
creasing, it became necessary to provide for 
them, first, by Treasury notes, (an ill-advised 
meagure,) then, by loan. Everybody knew that 
no change of the Tariff could meet the emer- 
gency. Whether the imposts were high or 
low, was quite unimportant, so long as the im- 
ports were £0 insignificant. Everybody knew, 
too, that it was unwise to change a system, just 


see what excuse either he or his friends can 
‘offer. His record may be appealed to for the 
proof of present soundness ; the opposition do 
not charge him with Abolitionism now ; they 
charge upon Mr. Letcher an offencs which they 
allege is greater than the Democracy condemned 
in Summers ; and a just regard to party consist- 
ency requires that this charge should be met and 
disproved, or we should abandon all idea of 


member the respect and regard with which she 
used to epeak of you, even in the early days of 
our acquaintance. I am anxious to ask you 
one strauge question; and, believe me, I do 
eo with a true and single purpcse—not from 
curiosity, or for any other trifling reason. Do 
you think that Lucy Austin had ever any re- 
gard—in one word, do you think she ever loved 
me ? ” ¢ 

“ You do, indeed, ask a strange question, 
Mr. Bonnington,” said Miss Sandergon, “ and 


tact which is an inestimable quality, when 
united to kindness of heart, she found a speedy 
pretext for withdrawing Lucy from the room, 
and conducting her to the quiet precincts of 
her own chamber. There a flood of tears re- 
lieved the poor girl, and told more elcquentl 
than words the wound that her womanly feel- 
ings had received. 

Alas! it was too true that Lucy had ventured 
to love, before her affections had been explicit- 
ly sought by him to whom she had yielded 


the misrepresentations of the Pro-Slavery 
Press- Of these, he has furnished us witha 
large portion, the publication of which we 
shall commence about the firat of August. 
Among the documents printed, will be a 
very able letter from Mr. Hincks, Governor of 
the Five Windward Islands, another from 
Bishop of Barbados, several from Missiona- 
ries, Magistrates, and Overseers. 


nington and young Scarborough to dine at her 
ouse early in the following week. The readi- 
ness with which her invitation was accepted, 
she took ag an excellent omen of the. impres- 
eion already made on the minds of the gentle- 
nen in question by the charms of her fair visit- 
snts. 

From that evening to the day of her dinner- 
patty, Mrs. Weatherhill, when alone with Lucy 
and Mary, talked of little except the two'young 
men, who, she maintained, had paid them such 
marked attention; and whilst Lucy, with native 
delicacy, shrank from her rallying on the sub- 
ject of Arthur Bonnington, Mary, whilst depre- 
esting far more loudly the jest respecting Mr. 
Scarborough and herself, evidently enjoyed it. 
She laughed and listened, and she did not listen 
heedlessiy. She was by no means so much at- 
tached to a country home—in whose neighbor- 
hood eligible bachelors were anything but plen- 
tiful, where she was under the guidance of rather 
homely parents, and expected to take an active 
part in the management of six yeunger brcthers 
and sisters—as to object to leave it, if a toler- 
ably good opportunity for doing so offered. Be- 
sides, having arrived at the age usually called 
that of discretion, she was exceedingly anxious 
to get possession of her “own thousand pounde,” 


them. She loved, too, with a depth and tender- 
ness which Mrs. Weatherhill was quite unable to 
appreciate. All her regret consisted in the 
failure of her preject for a “good match ; ” and 
she would have expected Lucy to be consoled 
at once, could another as apparently suitable 
have been found. To say that the station and 
wealth of Mr. Bonnington had not contributed 
to increase the brightness of the visions that 
had floated through Lucy’s mind, would be say- 
ing teo much; but still she was as far from be- 
ing @ mere speculating hugband-aeeker as any 
one could possibly be. But she had a kind and 
generous nature, whose impulses her contracted 
mean’ had never yet permitted her to gratify. 
Her father was an officer and a gentleman; 
but beyond his half pay, he had very little of 
this world’s wealth, and Lucy had certainly ad- 
mitted the idea of his happiness in her pros 
perity. Still, independent of all these consider- 
ations, she had loved dearly and truly; and now 
her vision—her bright and happy vision—was 
dashed to pieces in a moment. There was 
nothing to hope, except that Arthur Bonning- 
ton would utterly forget her, since, as her 
awakenel fears suggested, he could only re- 
member her with contempt and disgust. Could 
she have followed her own inclinations, she 


I scarcely feel justified in replying to it; but, 
trusting to your honor to keep my communi- 
cation sacred, I will venture to tell you that, 
most unfortunately for herself, Lucy Austin 
did love you—I could find in my heart to say, 
far better than you deserved.” 

“ Better, indeed,” said Bonnington, sadly ; 
“T must have seemed false and heartless in 
her eyes, and in yours also; but believe me, if 
I did trifle with her happiness, I did so most 
unwittingly. My beart had scarcely recovered 
the wounds inflicted by another’s faithlessness, 
and knew not that her gentle influence, sweet 
and soothing though I felt it to be, could ever 
awaken a new affection within me. But now 
I know that this might have been, and that a 
purer and happier love than I had known be- 
fore might have arisen for me, bad not Mrs. 
Weatherhill’s premature interference startled 
me from my dream. By her coarse intermed- 
dling she aroused the suspicion that I was 
merely looked upon as a ‘ gocd speculation,’ 
and the idea that Lucy knew and acquiesced 
in her design was most repulsive to my feel- 
ings. I determined to break through the net 
at once; I left England in the first heat of my 
annoyance; but I have never since met man 
or woman, whose affection could be to me what 
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TO-DAY. 


ganize a Party ;” 


its allied questions.” 


for an opposite opinion. 


We announce the publication in advance, to 
give a fair opportunity to all who may wish to 
secure authentic documentary evidence of the 
workings of the Free Labor System in the 


ONE THING AT A TIME—THE QUESTION OF 


The North American is not satisfigd with 
our comments upon the Philadelphia Meeting. 
It was not called, it says, “to oppose the Ac- 
ministration, as @ distinct purpose, nor to or- 
and, in behalf of the partici 
pants in the meeting, it disclaims any purpee 
of abandoning “ thgir course on Lecompton and 


We are pleased to hear this, but our cotem- 
porary must admit that there was much ground 
The resolutions and 
the speeches all referred to the Tariff as the 
paramount Political Question ; the proceedings 
were directed towards getting up similar dem- 
onstrations ia other States; the Pennsylvania 


adopted, before a single fact could illustrate 
its practical working. It was but fair to wait 
for facts—for the results of the new Tariff, after 


not exceptional, corditions. Ifthe new system 
should not yield, in ordinary times, revenue 
enough to pay debts and meet current expen- 
_| ses, it ought to be changed ; and if the Protec- 
tionists had full faith in their own speculations 
and preGictions, they ought to have been con- 
tent to abide their time, in the assurance that 
facts would eventually confirm their theory. 

We believe in Free Trade und Direct Taxa- 
tion, but we not suppose that these will deter- 
mine the financial policy of the Government in 
our day. Should the present Tariff fail to pro- 
duce sufficient revenue, it will undoubtedly be 
raised by the joint action of all parties; but this 
will require the organization of no new Party, 
or make it necessary for any particular Party 
to adopt a peculiar creed upon the subject. 

. Our cotemporary may think this “a narrow 
view of the case,” but it eeems to us the proper 


it had been sufficiently tested under normal, 


nominating Mr. Letcher.” 


will not satisfy the Enquirer. 


not sentiment or principle. 


Journals. 





VERSY CLOSED. 


We understand that Mr. Letcher has come 
out in a card, admitting that he did sign the 
Letter, but asserting that his views, during the 
the last ten years, owing to the thorough 
discussion of the Question of Slavery, have un- 
dergone a radical change. We presume this 


Men who become converts from Slavery, are 
readily accepted and trusted ; for to be opposed 
to Slavery is a natural condition, in accordance 
with human‘ instincts. But converts from 
Anti-Slavery to Slavery are always deemed 
suspicious characters ; because to be in favor 
of Slavery is so unnatural a position, that we 
are apt to attribute it to policy or necessity, 
At least, such 
seems to be the rule acted upon by Pro-Slavery 


THE RIGHT OF VISITATION —THE CONTRO. 


The Washington correspondent of the asso- 


tent, might ascertain her right to carry the 
flag which flies at her mast. I need hardly 
tell the House that I have not admitted the in- 
ternatignal law as laid down by the American 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, until that state- 
ment had been approved and fortified by the 
law officers of the Crown. But, having admit- 
ted that, I have put it as strorgly as possible 
tothe American Government, that, if it is known 
that the American flag covers every iniquity, 
every pirate and slaver on earth will carry it, 
and no other; that this must bring disgrace on 
that honored banner; and that, instead of vin- 
dicating the honor of the country by an obsti- ‘ ‘ 
nate adherence to their present declaration, the | the settlement of this question, we require 4 
contrary results will follow—that the American } Republican, not a Pro-Slavery, Administration, 
flag will be prostituted to the worst of purposes, . 
{Hear.] I shall continue to urge that it is ne- 
cessary in these civilized times, with countless 
vessels navigating the ocean, that there should 
be a police on the ocean; that there should be, 
if not aright by international law, an agree 
ment amongst nations how far they would go 
to verify the nationality of vessels, and ascertain 
their right to bear a particular flag.” 


As the official documents have nct yet been 
published, we are compelled to rely upon such 


can do it—but never by electing Presidents 
imbued with ProSlavery ideas or under Pro. 
Slavery cours:ls. How long would the slave 
trade continue to find shelter under our flag, 
were Chase, Seward, or Hale, at the head of the 
Government ? 

Great Britain no longer claiming the right 
to visit our vessels, to determine their national. 
ity, we have now to deal with the Q:estion— 
How shall the slaver and pirate be prevented 
from finding shelter under our flag? and for 





CRAFTY. 


The Administration Democracy in Indiana 
and Illinois is pursuing a crafty policy. In 
Ilinois, it pretends to abuse Douglas, when the 
truth is that the President, much as he dislikes 
him, is reinstating his friends, at the urgent 
solicitude of the South. We don’t believe there 
will be any serious warfare between the two 
factions. 
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statements, from responsible sources, as show 
clearly what has been settled by the two Gov- 
ernments. We have been at the more pains 
in this matter, because the remarks of a por- 
tion of the American Press are calculated, un- 
intentionally, we presume, to mislead the Pub- 
lic. 

It is certain that we had a controversy with 
Great Britain; it is certain that controversy 
has been settled, to the entire satisfaction of 
the Americau Government. What it was, we 
all understand, or ought to understand. Lord 
Aberdeen, in his correspondence with Mr. Web. 
ster, in 1842, undertook to draw a distinction 
between the right of search and the right of 
visit. The right of visit was thus defined by a 


ciated press, June 24th, telegraphed as fol- 
lows: ~ 

“Mr. Dallas, in the course of his dispatch, 
dated the 8th of June, alluded to a conversa- 
tion he had with Lord Malmesbury, to whom, 
following the spirit of his instructions, he re 
fused to make any concessions whatever in rela- 
tion to ‘visit or search,’ and he was about to 
end his letter with the report of an unfavorable 
issue of the interview, when he was agreeably 
surprised with a sudden change in affairs, and 
Lord Malmesbury himself, at the request of Mr. 
Dallas, wrote the minutes of another conversa- 
tion, in which he fully accepted the doctrine in 
the letter of Secretary Cass, of the 10ih of 
April, as sound international law, and in no 
way conflicting with the treaty of 1842.” 

The correcness of this statement is confirmed 
by the Washington Union. ' 
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which, as we bave said, were at present in her 
father’s hands. Her marriage would be an 
event, she thought, after which he could have 
no possible pretext for retaining it; and, incited 
by these considerations, and Mrs. Weatherhill’s 
representations of the advantages of the match, 
she boldly resolved that, if Harry Scarborough 
did propose for her, she would accept him. If 
ke did not, she was not yet desperately in love 
with him, and there was no harm done. 

Full of these though's, she dressed herself in 
the most becoming style she could devise, re- 
solved that Mr. Scarborough should not find her 
less charming in a drawing-room than: in the 
ruins of Iiston Abbey; and so effectually did 
she carry out her intentions on the occasion of 
their second meeting, that Scarborough, during 
his long, sslitary ride from Alderfield to Y——, 
owned to himself that she had impressed him 


view. 
Meantime, we insist, that the Question of to- 
day concerns primarily the redemption of the 
Government from vassalage to Pro-Slavery 
Rule. 


would at once have returned home; but Mrs. 
Weatherhill opposed her doing so on two ac. 
counts ; first, that it would seem as if she were 
leavivg abraptly on Arthur Bonnington’s ac- 
count; and, secondly, that Mary Granby, who 
was to be married next month, could by no 
means dispense with her services as bridesmaid. 
Mrs. Weatherhill had insisted that Miss Gran- 
by’s nuptials should be solemnized at Alderfield; 
and the family of the bride, feeling all the con- 
venience of the arrangement, had not offered 
any very vehement opposition to it. 

Lucy was spared the pain of seeing Mr. Bon- 
nington again during her stay, by his departure 
for the continent; and ona she have found 
consolation in the pro’ tion of an untruth, 
she might have received it from the general re- 
port of the neighborhood, that he had left the 
country in consequence of her refusal of him. 


I now know Lucy Austin’s might have been!” 
Before Arthur Bonnington left Miss Sander- 
son, he had determined to visit L with- 
out delay, and, if he found Lucy’s sentiments 
respecting himself still unchanged, to offer her 
the only compensation he could fur the years 
of suffering she had undergone, by proposing 
to make her his wife. In a few days his journey 
was accomplished, and he stood before the door 
of the humble dwelling that Lucy inhabited, 
striving to still the beating of his heart before 
he ventured to raise the knocker. The door 
was at length opened, and he was shown into 
an apartment, evidently prepared with some 
care for the reception of an invalid; whom, 
his fears too plainly told him. - The little old- 
fashioned-sofa was. placed near the fire, and 
piled with pillows; a small table was drawn 
up beside it, and on this was laid an open 


Enquirer characterized the meeting as inaugu- 
rating the People’s Party, and invited the co- 
operation of such men as Millard Fillmore and 
William H. Seward, John M. Botts and N. P. 
Banks; the National Intelligencer and Balti- 
more American hailed the movement as an in- 
dication that Parties were about to resume their 
original positions, excluding all sectional is- 
sues, that is, all questions relating to Slavery ; 
other prints intimated that this was the only 
way in which an alliance could be effected with 
the liberal, Union-Joving men of the South; and, 
just a few days before, a party had been formed 
in Delaware, embracing the Tariff, Squatter Sov- 
ereignty, and Native Americanism, but avoiding 
the slightest reference to the issues that have 


In Indiana, Administration Democracy pre 
tends to dislike the Lecompton bill, but takes 
good care to punish the Democrats who op- 
pose it. It sustains President Buchanan ungual- 
ifiedly, while it affects to be in favor of submit. 
ting the Constitution of new States to the Peo. 
ple, for their judgment. This is all clap-trap— 
only fools will be tricked by it. 

At their Convention in the 7th district of 
Indiana, they passed resolutions affirming the | 
principle advocated by Mr. Douglas, but refused 
to renominate J. G. Davis, who had been true 
to it, and voted down a resolution approving of 
his course! 

In the 4th Congressional district, the telgraph 
says, they nominated W. S. Holman, “as Anti- 








MR. LETCHER ON SLAVERY—TROUBLE IN 
THE “OLD DOMINION.” 


Some of our readers may recollect that many 
years ago we copied into the Era extracts 
from an address against Slavery, delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Ruffaer, of Lexington, Va., and 
which produced at the time considerable sen- 
sation in that State. We were not aware till 
lately that John Letcher, M. C. from Virginia, 
now one of the most. thoroughgoing Pro-Sla- 


as no woman had ever done before. He had 
been for some time looking out for a wife; and 
hearing from Mrs. Weatherhill an account of 
the ‘high respectability ’ of Miss Granby’s con- 
nections, accompanied by a judicious hint of 
her forthcoming thousand pounds, a few more 
visits to the enchantress decided his course. He 
proposed, and was duly accepted; and Mrs. 
Weatherhill thanked Heaven, while she applaud- 
ed her own foresight, for the favorable termina- 
tion of one of her plans. 

That her other project, respecting Arthur 
Bounipgton and Lucy Austin, was likely to erd 
as much to her mind, she was atill doubtfal ; 
for though there were many symptoms which 
ehe deemed auspicious, there was little appear- 
once of progress in the affair. To any close 
observer, indeed, it would have been evident 
tuat Lucy was anything but slightly interested 
in this event. Her heart, with its pure, young, 
untried affections, was already the prize—alas ! 
the unsolicited prizo—cf the quiet and some- 
what melancholy student. He evidently pre- 
fered ber acciety to ‘hat of any other member 
of Mrs. Weatherhill’s circle, and listened to her 
music, and pointed out the beauties of his fa- 
vorite authors, and talked to her by the hour 
together in 8 low, earnest voice, as he did to 
none beside. But it was not of love—not of 
marrisge. He was pleased to find one so gen- 
tle and intellectual, who would listen unweari- 
edly to the revealings of his romantic imagina- 
tions and somewhat morbid sensibilities; and 
this, which wasin fact but refined egotism, poor 
Lucy received with love and gratitude, as proofs 
of his affectionate confidence. It might have 
been so; she might soon have grown necessary 
to his happiness in this very character of pa- 
tient and sympathizing confidgnte, and, with 
her unselfish and devoted nature, they might 
have been married and happy. 

But Mre. Weatherhill unfortunately took it 
into her head that she could expedite matters 
by enlightening Mr. Bonnington’s mind as to 
her owa view of the cases She was convinced 
his modest diffidence alone stood in his way ; 
at any rate, it was her duty not to permit Miss 
Austin’s affections to be trifled with. Accord- 
ingly, having contrived a ¢ete-a-tete with the 
tardy lover, she introduced the subject by 
zamirg the Spproaching marriage of Miss 
Granby to Mr, Scarborough. From that it was 
vasy to allude to the party to Ilston, and thence 
to giide to the topic of his own supposed at- 
tachment to Lucy. Mr. Bonnington heard her, 
first with surprise, then with evident vexation. 

“You really distress me, Mrs. Weatherhill ; 


still there were times when the idea would in- 
trade, that if Lacy Austin were not a design. 
ing actor in Mrs. Weatherhill’s schemes, she 


A few days after his interview with Mrs. 
Weatherhill, he set out for London, and: from 
thence proceeded to explore the beauties and 
romantic features of the woods and mountains 
of Germany, a country he had expressed a 
desire to visit. Amidst new scenes and people, 
it was natural that the'events of the past should’ 
rapidly become less prominent in his mind; 


had not been quite fairly treated ; and remem- 
brances of her mild blue eyes, her varying 
cheek, and gentle voice, intruded amidst his 
day dreams more frequently than was quite 
consistent with his peace. Meantime, Lucy 
under Mrs. Weatherhill’s auspices, was dragged 
from scene tc scene of gaiety, in which her 
sick heart could take no part, and was at once 
longing for and dreading her return to her 
humble home. The bitter idea that she had 
been lowered in the estimation of him whose 
regard she valued above that of every other 
person, was a sting in Lucy’s bosom for whose 
poison there seemed to be no cure. The time 
arrived for the marriage of Mary Granby and 
Mr. Scarborough, and Mrs. Weatherhill’s ex- 
ultation knew no bounds. Here was a match 
that would in all probability have never taken 
place but for her management; and so said 
the bride’s father, as he privately thanked her 
for the interest she had taken in his “dear 
girl’s” welfare. 

Lucy Austin did. not fall a victim to brain- 
fever, or perish within a few months by the 
more insidious inroads of consumption ; but if 
a broken. or a my or heart be one in which 
hope and happy love are crushed forever, and 
whose capacity for the keen enjoyment of life, 
which youth should experience, is irretrievably 
lost, euch was hers from the time of her unfor- 
tunate visit to Alderfield. Her constitution 
was never robust ; and now, without being sub- 
ject to any specific disorder, she gradually fell 
into delicate health, and in a year or two was 
considered among her friends as a confirmed 
invalid. Her father died; and av the slender 
provision he had been able to make for her 
was insufficient to support her in the house 
they had hitherto occupied, she disposed of her 
furniture, and went to board with a widowed 
female relative whd resided at a small water- 
ing-place on the east coast of England. She 
never revisited Alderfield, and her intercourse 


tirely in an occasional correspondence with an 
o'd acquaintance, Miss Sanderson, for whom 


with that neighborhood consisted almost en-| Pared 


Bible, a plate with a few graper, and a small 
vase of flowers. In a few seconds the door 
opened, and the mistress of the bouse entered. 
She was a = thin, lady like personage ;. and 
though evi ently embarrassed by the presence 
of a stranger, received Arthur with the greatest 
politeness. When informed that he was an old 
friend of Miss Austin, she shook her head, and 
said she feared Lucy was too weak to eee any 
one whose presence might. agitate her;. but 
she algo offered, if the gentleman would leave 
his name, to endeavor to prepare her cousin to 
meet him on the following day. 

And on the morrow they met; he but little 
changed in outward appearance since their first 
interview amidst the woods and ruins of Ilston; 
she so wart, so wasted, so utterly altered, that 
but for her voice, and the expression of her 
blue soft eye, he would scarcely have recognised 
her. It was a solemn meeting; but Lucy was 
calm, for she knew that her destiny was fixed, 
and she dreaded not to speak of the past, which 
could exercise no further influence on the 
fature.. It was in vain that Arthur talked of 
hope, of renewed health, of years of love and 
happiness that they yet might pass together. 
She knew it could never b2; yet she allowed 
him to call in further medical advice, and to 
remove her to a more genial climate, feeling 
that, by her compliance, she secured to him 
the after satisfaction of knowing that all had 
been done for her which could be done. But 
she told him these cares come too late; and 
she told him the truth. Six weeks after his 
visit to L- , Arthur Bonnington saw the 
earth laid over her who, but for the officious 
meddling of a match-maker, might have been 
living his bappy and honored wife, blest her- 
self, and diffusing blessings around her. 

Mrs. Weatherhill wept bitterly when Bonning- 
ton detailed to her the circumstances of Lucy’s 
death, and she had no defence to offer, when 
her own indirect share in the catastrophe was 
referred to, except that she had “acted for the 
best.” But Bonnington’s upbraidings were not 
without a salutary effect. From that time 
forward, Mrs. Weatherhill, as much from terror 
of public opinion as remorse, avoided. interfer- 
ing in any way with the marrying or giving in 
marriage of her numerous friends and acquaint- 
ances. 








Our foreign imports continue to show a 
gradual and now very marked decrease, com- 
with previous seasons, as will be seen by 
the following comparisons: 


of late years agitated the Public Mind. 


views. 


very Administration ? 


to them. 


either event. 


stamped upon the Government. 
woik of to-day. 


We entered our protest against all euch 
e They might suit certain gentlemen of 
the South, whose circumstances disable them 
from acting directly against the Slave Power, 
and who yet desire to continue in political life ; 
but where is their political strength? What are 
their qualifications for political leadership ? 
Where are the masses of the voters on whom 
we must rely for the overthrow of a Pro-Sla- 
In the Free States. 
But do those gentlemen represent their ideas 
and feelings? Could they command ¢heir sup- 
port? Messra. Crittenden and Bell are esti- 
mable gentlemen—honorable, always devoted 
to the Union, free from unworthy prejudices, 
‘digposed to deal justly: but they are not Anti- 
S!avery men; they do not take the same view 
of the action of Slavery as a political element 
that the Republicans do; they do not propose the 
same policy ; it would be unjust and injurious 
to them to represent them as Republicans. 
Urder present circumstances, they cannot come 
over to that Party—that Party cannot go over 
No compromise, no concession, no 
evasion, no substitution of new issues, no in- 
genious attempts at coalition, can bring to pass 


We want no Tariff Party, no unmeaning 
People’s Party, no new Party at all. Pro-Sla- 
very rule is to be overthrown; the ideas and 
principles of the opponents of Slavery are to be 
This is the 
For this purpose the Republi- 
can Patty sprang into being; for this purpose 
it is pre-eminently adapted. No other organi- 
zation is fitted for the work. Why then embar- 
rass it with other issues? One thing at 4 time. 
The National Bank Question had its cay—so 
had the Tariff—s> had Land Distribution and 
Internal Improvements. They have been passed 
upon, settled, set aside, or postponed. The 
Question now is, Shall Slavery or Freedom 
control Congress, the Chief Executive, the Su- 
preme Court? Clearly the masses of the Peo- 
ple have determined that this Question shall 


very men in the House of Representatives, was 
one of several signers to a letter endorsing 
that address in tbe strongest terms, and 
calling upon Dr. Ruffner to publish it. The 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
Tablet gives prominence to the fact, in this 
wise : , 
“Some time in August, 1847, the Rev. Hen- 
ry Riffaer delivered an oration at Lexington, 
Va., before the Franklin Society of that place, 
for the abolition of Slavery in that State. Up- 
on the occasion, Mr. Letcher, with others men- 
tioned below, addressed him the following 
letter : 
“<¢Lextneton, Va., Sept. 1, 1847. 

“*Dear Sir: The undersigned, believing 
that the argument recently delivered by you in 
the Franklin Society, in favor of the removal of 
the negro population from Western Virginia, 
was not only able, but unanswerable, and that 
its publication will tend to bring the public 
mind to a correct condition on that momentous 
question, request that you will furnish us with 
a full statement of that argument for the press. 
“se * %* Oar desire is to have the whole 
argument in favor of the proposition presented 
to the public in a perspicuous and condensed 
form. And, believing that your views were 
not only forcible, but conclusive, and that they 
are presented in a shape (!) which cannot give 
just cause of cffence to even those who are the 
most fastidious and exciting on all subjects 
having-any connection with the subject ot Sla- 
vers, we trust that you will be disposed cheer- 
fally to comply with our request above express- 
ed. Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
S. MeD. Moore, John Letcher, 
David P. Curry, James G. Hamilton, 


George A. Baker, J. H. Lacy, 
John Kchalls, James R. Jordan, 
Jacob Faller, jr. =D. E. Moore. 


“ ¢ The Rev. Henry Ruffner, D. D. 


“T will now quote the arguments of this 
learned divine on the nature of Slavery, which 
the Hon. Mr. Latcher says are ‘ unanswerable,’ 
taken from the published response of that Mr. 
Ruffoer. I will be as brief as it is possible: 

“+Bat all the West, on due consideration, 
conclude that Slavery is a pernicious inatitu- 
tion, and must be gradually removed.’—Page 6. 

‘“¢Whilst we of West Virginia steer our 
course in the safe middle way, and seek to re- 
move the plague of Slavery from our limits, 


The Union, of June 27th, also says : 
“Tt is not our purpose to run through th 


international law as laid down oy Genera 


supersedes that law.” 
Again: . 


tion of the principle of international law, s 


Napier.” 


lows : 

annual message to Congress, in December, 1841 
denounced this ion to 
United States would not submit. The year 


ed remonstrances against these ag 


of nations.” 
In a subsequent article, the Union says : 


been laid down by General Cass, in his note o 


which supersedes that law. 


negotiations which have taken place between 
General Cass and Lord Napier in this city since 
the 10th of April. Jt is enough to say, as Be 
understand the present aspect of the question, 
that Lord Malmesbury now declares that Her 
Majesty’s Government recognise the principle of 
Cass 
tn his nove of the 10th of April, and that noth- 
ing in the treaty of 1842 (the Ashburton treaty) 


“ Ttis, then, with no ordinary gratification 
that we announce the final settlement of this 
long-standing and troublesome dispute, by the 
prompt and manly disavowal of any such right 
by Lord Malmesbury, and his distinct recogni- 


explictly laid down by General Cass to Lord 


The Principle refered to was stated by Gen- 
eral Cass in his despatch of 10th April, as fol- 


“ The President of the United States, in his 


detain and exam- 
ine American vessels as an interpolation inte 
the maritime code of the world, to which the 


which have passed since this authoritative dec 
laration, marked as they have been by repeat- 
ions, 
while they have added nothing to the strength 
of the claim, have served but to confirm tke 
Government in their determination to oppose 


rch or visit, 
it is equally an assault upon the independence 


“ Lord Napier is distinctly advised that the 
Government of England recognise as sound 
those principles of international law which have 


the 10th of April, to the British Minister in this 
city—principles which he supports by the au- 
thority of Lord Stowell and the Dake of Wel- 
lington ; and that the British Government a'so 
admit that there is nothing in the treaty of 1842 
|the Ashburton treaty] with the United States, 


“The dispatch to Lord Napier from Lord 
Malmesbury is substantially the same as the 


distinguished member of the House of Com- 
mons, the definition being adopted by the first 
Minister of the Crown: 

“The claim of this country is for the right 
of our cruisers to ascertain whether a merchant 
vessel is justly entitled to the protection of the 
flag which she may happen to have hoisted, 


Lecompton candidate for Congress.” The 
Washington Union, which sees through all this 
clap-trap, remarks : 


“* We dare say that the gentleman nominated 
sustains and approves the English subs itute, 
occupying the same position as Hon. H. Se 


e 


such vessel being in circumstances which ren- | crest.” 
dered her liable to the suspicion, first, that she “The Anti-Lecompton ” candidate of the 7th 
was not entitled to the protection of the flag; | gistrict! 


and, secondly, if not entitled to it, she was, 
either under the law of nations or the pro- 
visions of treaties, subject to the supervision 
and control of our cruisers.’’ 

This claim was distinctly asserted by Great: 
Britain then, and has always been maintained 
until this time. This claim was denied and re- 
jected by the American Government then, and 
has always been denied and rejected, while 
every attempt to enforce it has been met by 
prompt and stern protest, and an undisguised 
purpose of resistance. This was the controversy. 
The Senate of the United States, by its recent 
resolutions, unqualifiedly and unanimously sus- 
. tained the American position. The New York 
| Evening Post and the New York Tribune did 
not sustain it. They adopted and endorsed the 
distinction taken by Lord Aberdeen, and sus- 
tained the claim made by him and by the Brit- 
ish Government in regard tc the right of visita- 
tion. Believing it to be true, they had a perfect 
right to advocate it, and evinced true courage 
in uttering boldly their honest convictions, 
however repugnant to popular feeling. 

But, nothing is more certain than that the 
British Government has at last abandoned the 
untenable distinction of Lord Aberdeen, sur- 
rendered the claim of a right to visit, as hitherto 
maintained, and assented explicitly to the op- 
posite doctrine, laid down by Mr. Webster, held 
uniformly, since his celebrated Letter, by every 
American Administration, insisted upon in late 
despatches by General Cass, affirmed by the 
Senate of the United States at its late session, 
and steadily controverted by the Tribune and 
the Post. It is useless to attempt to perplex 
ourselves, or others, with doubts on this point. 
The Post may argue that the British Government 
has surrendered aright principle—but we submit 


Better put faith in the advertisement of “A 
Retired Physician,” than in the resolutions of 
such tricksters. 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


The Secretary of the Navy, as yet, has not 
definitely decided whether the new vessels, au: 
thorized to be constructed by a recent act of 
Congress, shall be built at the Government 
navy yards, or by contract with private parties 
The probabilities, however, all tend to convince 
us that the former will be the course ultimately 
pursued ; and it is likely the eight propellers 
will be built respectively at seven of the eight 
different navy yards, on or near the Atlantic 
coast. The side-wheel steamers, it is presumed, 
will be constructed at one of the Californis 
ports, as it is intended for service in the China 
seas, and will thus be much nearer its destins’ 
tion than if built on the eastern coast. 


We feel confident, says the Sfar, that gevers! 
orders will soon be issued, changing materially 
the position of a considerable portion of the 
Utah army, retainicg in and about Salt Lake 
City perhaps not more than a third of the force; 
sending a strong force to look after the Indiaos 
within striking distance, who have of late year 
given trouble; and directing the balance at 
the army to return East. We come to this co 
clusion becauee the impresiion of its correct 
ness prevails among those in Washington us 
ally best informed on army matters. 


0 


it. No change of name can change the illegal 


character of the assumption 


f 


We learn that the Navy Department is int 
cept, by the latest mail, of dispatches from Com. 
McIntosh, of the steamer Colorado, concernl0 
his movements in relation to the matters of dit 
putation between this Government and that of 
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{ consider Ses Lats Austin ae pit — she retained the most affectionate regard. Corresponding week in 1856 - - 4216521 } may think Home Industry far more important— ism on the one hand, or of ultra J on and Mr. with any show of reason, deny that the surren- 


. ° . * . . hen . ‘ 
! Fi : ,' . ni e, , ism, or wha‘ever it means, (Query, in Kansas?) | fore made public. Zhe present, however, comes . | written from Aspinwall, and he says that ¥ received by the Nic 
lent and estimable young lady, but I have never bah Sie, “Weuherbill'e mate ia hoy med If we make a comparison of the total importe, | the National Intelligencer may deprecate “sec | on the ion’ Tee 9, #,( , to General Cass in an authentic and ‘official | der has been made. Lord Malmesbury certain ’ y 
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tds ber y have you paid her such~ 


miaiked attention ever since your first introduc- 
ition to her? I am sure Henry Scarborough 
‘bas scarcely shown @ greater preference for 
Mory thun you for Miss Austin, and now you 


Mre, Weatherhill had represented Mary Granby 
to her betrothed asa perfect treasuré of in- 
geauity and industry; and o@rtainly in her 
father’s house, compelled by. circumstances, 
she had displayed something of these qualities. 


Among the, items in last week’s list, we no- 
tice. $24,326 for brandy, $23,649 for buttons, 
$17,791 for cigara, $101.275 for coffee, 
$14,837 for fancy goods, $15,850 for jewelry 


tereste—atill, the fact remains, the One Ques- 
tion of Freedom or Slavery, a3 the controlling 
‘element of National rule, must first be settled 


We cannot ke mistaken as to the popular in-’ 


shall not refuse her consent, because the meas- 
ure may not be palatable to herself.’—Page 10. 
“ And, then, on the subject of Virginia’s de- 


cline-in general. prosperity as a State, ke pro- 


sion in Parliament on the subject. 


_efforts. of England to suppress 


By the Arabia, we have reports of a discus- 


“ Earl Malmesbary deeply regretted that the 
e slave trade 


he says: “ I need hardly tell the House that I 
have not admitted the international law as laid 
down by the American Minister of Foreign Af 
fairs, until that statement had been approved 


McIntosh, in which it is said he expressed the 
most friendly sentiments; and from these indi 
cations it is argued that the exieting difficulties 


Jane, taking with th 
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the Government of } 
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ited States 
of various kinds, and $37,984 for watches. between that Government and the United 


will soon be amicably settled. The health on 
the Colorado is reported to be good generally. 


The Administration contemplates ordering * 
larger naval force than we have heretofore b 

in the waters of Central America and the 
not on acconnt of any new demonstrations 
terference by foreign Powers in that quarter, 
bat with the general desiga of effectually pr’ 
tecting the lawfal rights of our citizens, oo 
guarding our national interests from jeopardy: 
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had not been seconded by: other nations. With 
regard to the late unhappy differences, he had 
admitted to the American Govern , as a 
question of international law, that England 
was not entitled to insist upon the right of 
search,” 

He added that, from a conversation with the 
American Minister, there was every reason to 
believe that some understanding would be had 
for clearly verifying the nationality of vessels, 
without risking a breach of international law. 
In the House of Commons, June 18th, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, in reply to Mr. Bright, stated that 


tll me that it all meant nothing.” 

yt told you no such thing, Mrs. Weatherhill. 
7 cai, and still say, that I respect and esteem 
Mics Austin; I consider her in the light of 
oxo of my most valued, friends; but I have 
never given her cause to suppose that I wished 
‘to engage her regard in any more serious char- 
acter. You forget, also, that a great portion 
of what you call attentions I could not avoid 
poying to the lady, dictated as they were by 
yourself.” 

“ By me, Mr. Bonnington?” 

“Certainly. Did we walk, you bade me es- 
cort her; did we dance, you golicited me as ker 
partner; and so on ugh all our intercourse. 


and fortified by the law officers of the “Crown.” 

According to his own statement, he has ad. 
mitted the American doctrine: that is conelu- 
sive. We cannot concede that the Evening Post 
understands better what Lord Malmesbury has 
done, than he does himself. 

We congratulate the country and the friends 
of Peace all over the world, on the gettlement 
of this protracted and dangerous controversy. 
That offensive claim of a right to visit our ves- 
sels to determine their nationality, has done 
more than all other causes combined to prevent 


Bat now, as a wife, she thought she had a right 
to be exempt from what she termed “mere 
drudgery,” and having an overweening love of 
display, a considerable stock of pride, and a 
fondness for amugement,she was disposed to 
exercise her paver For in spending money 
“than in saving it. e gi red also, within 
a very short time after her marriage, that 
Scarborough possessed a most violent temper; 
and to avoid its explosions, and at the same 
time to obtain what she wished to have, she 
-| descended to many mean and despicable sub- 

terfuges, which, when detected, were sure to 
draw down’ upon her a double of her 


dications. What are the issues in Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Maine, New Hampshire.Vermont? Look at 
their resolutions, nominations, and elections. 
Nothing about Tariffs, or Home Valuation, or the 
“old fashioned Henry Clay platform;” every- 
thing about the usurpations of Slavery and pur- 
poses of Freedom! The People wil! not think 
of anything else. All the other free States will 
stand on the same Platform—the Tariff will not 
be substituted for Liberty, or engrafted upon 
the creed and policy promulgated in Philadel- 
phia in 1856. €t must take its place with other 





eeds : 

“ «What has done this work of desolation ? 
Not war, nor pestilence—not cppreegion of 
rulers, civil or ecclesiastical—but Slavery. 
* *  * Tt is in the lest period of ten years, 
from 1830 to 1840, that this consuming plague 
of Slavery has shown its worst effects in the 
old Southern States.’—Page 14. . 

“¢The true cause of the unexampled emi- 
gration is, that no branch of industry flourish- 
es or can flourish among us, 80 long as Slave 
ry is established by law.’—Page 17. 

“+ What a pity that-so rich and go lovely 
land should be afflicted with this yellow fever 
and this black vomit.’—Page 32. 





A letter from Beyrout, dated. May 1, states 
that the Christians of Home, on the banks of 
the; Orantis, hung up a bell in their church. 
The Mohammedans, hearing the sound of the 
bell, called out “ Allah Akbar,” armed them- 
selves, and went to break the bell and burn the 
edifice. The Bishop applied to the Governor 
fer protection, but the great man said he could 
afford none. The Christians armed themselves, 
and went to defend their bell and church. The 
Moslems rushed on, and were received with a 
volley of balls; which killed ten and wounded 
many more of them. The Christians had only 
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SENSIBLE ADVICE. 


The Springfield Republican, which in past 
years eis consistent Tariff journal, and 
we suppose is the same to-day in principle, 
ives to the manufacturers of Massactasetts 
and other States some excellent advice, . It 


says: 

. We have already chronicled the Philadel- 
hia movement, looking for measures of pro- 
tection through the modification cf the Tariff. 
This movement, doubtless, aims at thé estab- 
lishment of protection as a political issue, and 
as & portion of a basis for a party ; neces- 
sarily puts far off the day of relief. We can 
hope for nothing in the way of a distinctively 
protective Tariff This movement, doubtless, 
aims at the esteblichment of protection as a 
political issue, and as @ portion of a basis for a 
party; and necessarily puts far off the day of 
relief. We can hope fur nothing in the por tne 
a distinctively protective Tariff from an n- 
gress previous to that which follows the in- 
coming of the next Administration, and that 
ig three years aud a half in the future. Such 


ance on this might fail, and the country be left 
even worse off than it is now. To every prac- 
tical, sensible mind, the question a 
arises, a8 to what shall be done meantime. 
there anything that can be done? With the 
probability nearly as strong in favor of the es- 
tablishment of the policy of free trade and 
direct taxation, as the reinauguztior of the 
principle of protection, what shall be the best 
resort of the manufacturing interest ?”” 

The present system of doing business among 


the manufacturers, the Republican goes on to 


eay is a very defective one, and needs reform: | # 


ing. Relief, it argues, cannot come, while all 
the interest is eaten up by the commission 
houses, or by paying Presidents and Treasurers 
ten thousand dollar salaries. The management 
has not been economical; and if it had, with 
the low Tariff, there would have been fair profit. 
This is proven by Mr. Bigelow, Massachusetts 
manufacturer of carpets, who “ has just issued 
s pamphlet on this subject, putting forward 
the view that the failure of the manufacturing 
interest is attributable to a system of doing 
business radically wrong. Mr. Bigelow him- 
self, we may say, stands forth asa living evi- 
dence of the fact. He has made a large for- 
tune alone. He has conducted his own busi- 
ness, and stands behind it to-day with a long 
purse, pushing it on, and reaping all the bene- 
fits cf low prices in his manufactures, without 
experiencing the severer evils of the time. His 
mills have not been stopped for a day, and he 
is to-day making money, though similar estab- 
lishments, conducted by corporations, are stop- 
ped, or doing au unprofitable business. We 
suppose the fact to be universally recognised 
that the business of individuals and firms is 
better managed than that of corporations. We 
suppose the same fact, of general loose man- 
agement, prevails with regard to manufacturing 
corpcrations and railroad companies alike. 
Men are placed in management who either do 
not understand their business, or who do not 
feel the responsibility of their position. Com- 
missions are paid which make serious inroads 
upon the profits. Salaries are given which 
are, in fact, needless under the individual sys- 
tem; and when a time cf revulsion comes, 
there is no reserve fund that will give adapta- 
tion to the times. Dividends stop, indebted- 





ness accrues, the gate is shut down, and tke 
hands are turned loose.” 

In view of these facts, what course should 
sensible manafacturers pursue? Stop their 
mills, and join a pcelitical movement, the sole 
object of which is ithe enactment of a higher 
tariff? Says the Republican : 


“Now, in this emergency, is there not some- 
thing better—-more practicable—than the look- 
ing for relief in legislation which must be 
delayed for years, and then perhaps fail? 
Suppose we get the legislation desired, and a 
protective tariff be re-established ; it may be 
reversed in two years. All experience has 
taught us that nothing is more fickle than legis- 
lation on the tariff. All experience proves that 
the tariff is entirely au unreliable basis for 
manufacturing operations. No investment is 
secure, which rests upon any special form that 
the tariff may assume at any one session of 
Congress. In our opinion, the manufacturing 
interest is somewhat in the position of the po- 
litical loafer who at'ributed his personal un- 
thrift to the Government, though everybody 
knew that it was the result of his own laziness 
and mismanagement. As some years must 
transpire before relief can come by legislation, 
we propose that so far, and as rapidly as pos- 
sible, a reform be made in the management of 
these concerns. Perhaps, when the time comes 
that a change in the tariff shall be possible, the 
change will not be desired.” 





Tae Free-Lovers.—These singular and mis- 
guided people have already several communi- 
ties in the country, and publish a paper in 
Ohio, which is their organ. The name of the 
paper is, the “ Age of Freedom.” It denounces 
marriage, and goes in for the abolition of the 
institution. An exchange remarks, justly, that 
it is out of the power of these so-called reform- 
ers to do much mischief, for common sense and 
human nature, to say nothing of Christianity, 
are against them. 

The New York Times says that there is an 
organization of free-lovers in that city, com- 
possd chiefly of the same persons whose meet- 
ings were broken up by the police a year ago. 





VANDERBILT vs. BELLY. 


It seems that the Frenchman, M. Belly, has 
been outwitted by a Yankee steamboat builder, 
Mr. Vanderbilt has made a contract with the 
Nicaraguan Government, by the terms of which 
the Transit route is to be opened in ninety 
days. He has paid down $100,000 for the 
privileges of the contract, the money has been 
received by the Nicaraguans, and they cannot 
retreat. A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune 
writes : 

“Measrs. D. B. Allen and W. R. C. Webster 
left New York for Nicaragua on the 17th of 
June, taking with them $100,000 in money for 
the loan to Nicaragua, and a charter signed by 
the Government of Nicaragua on the one pi 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt on the other. This 
charter to Vanderbilt will necessitate and se- 
cure the sending on of the Cass-Yrissarri 
treaty, or a document from the Nicaraguan 
Government giving full power to the Govern- 
ment of the United States to protect its com 
merce and its citizens by force of arms in 
Nicaragua, if necessary. , 

“The Cass-Yrissarri treaty does not protect 
ne company or individual more than another; 
the Canal Company having proved themselves 
incompetent to open the line, and their charter 
revoked for incapacity and bad faith, the pro- 

_ tection of the treaty extends to their succes- 
‘ora. The Government of Nicaragua have 
citizens engaged in opening or using the Transit 
must be conceded, and that vo other treaty but 
© One already ratified in Nicaragua will be 
cepted by the United States. The same 
causes that prevented the transmission of the 
ratified Cass-Yrissarri treaty are now ope. 
rating in favor of” its being sent on, and will 
compel its transmission. 
"The reason why the treaty was not sent on 
5ot only explains several dark points in our 
\araguan negotiations, but proves in a re- 
Matkable manner the confidence reposed in 


ry afler the agents of the Canal Compan 
exhausted all their paper testimony an 
‘8 of persuasion to destroy that influence. 
V fier President Martinez had signified to 
anderbilt’s agent the intention of his Govern- 
the ‘o revoke the charter of J. L. White and 
Canal Company, the agent, on his own re- 
faubility » Tequested a delay in sending on the 
the YUatil his employer should have ratified 
gf Charter which he had just then negotiated 
f “that if” assigning as @ reason for the request, 
: if the trea'y were sent on at that time, 
"e Vanderbilt had completed his bargain 





“_ teri? his first payment, the Canal Company, 


table and penniless as they were, mig 
Mil have it in their power to prolong the strug- 





fn notified that military protection of our| » 


anderbilt by the NicarBguan Goyernment, P 


by all kinds of misrepresentations and 
ollow promiees, throwing themselves under 
and claiming te tave 
Government of the 


4 


m 
incredible injury of Nicara- 
to the United 
inimical to 
itating delay. and 
protection.’ ” 


“The value of the Yankee as a slave has rot 
estimated. How dangerous and 


troub e he is in a state of freedom is too 
well known. Cowardly, thievish, superstitious, 
fanatical, destitute of a moral sense or of any 
fixed idea of civil polity, he possesses all the 
worse and none of the better traits of the negro, 
and stands more in need of a master. His in- 
genuity has made him what he will re- 
main—the mechanic and craftsman of the 
world, Under proper command, he makes a 
good sailor. Nor is he unfit for higher slavish 
duties. His active and unscrupulous intellect 
finds suitable occupation in the vulgar la- 
bors of the lawyer and editor, also in the more 
disgraceful pursuits of the itinerant lecturer. 
Bat for hia inability to discern between right 
and wrong, and his tendency to iem, he 
might be put to use asa preacher. Whip him 
soundly te every political sermon, he would 
beyond what we think possible; but 
he will always be too bh ical to be trust- 
ed.””— Richmond ( Va.) Whig. 

The Richmond Whig is one of those South- 
ern journals which are relied on to sustain the 
new national movement for a People’s Party ! 





~ Mexican Lanp—The N. FY. Times is re- 


sponsible for the following : 
“Thirty-nine million acres of land—a large 
portion of it teeming with mineral wealth—is 
no small! acquisition for any private company ; 
but @ citizen of the United hegre, a ger 
enterprising ex-sea-captain, by the name 
Isham aon of California, sojourning, however, 
we believe, in Washington, is in ion of 
grants from the Mexican Government of double 
= “ys that amount . sae Pog time 
ari Presidency of Comonfort, Captain 
Taha was in Mexico, and there entered into a 
formal and binding contract with the Mexican 
Government, to undertake and effect a scien- 
tific survey of the Mexican States of Lower 
California, Sonora, Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and 
Durango, for which service certain compensa- 
tion aud privileges, differing but slightly with 
age Cavtaie a me were -_~ 
tied to in m or assigns. e 
terms of the contract generally thus conveyed 
to Captain Isham the following important con- 
ceasions: 1. One-third of all the public lands 
of the aforesaid five Mexican States was grant- 
ed in fee, on condition of the performance of 
the contract. 2. The accompanying right to 
pre-empt the remaining ‘two-thirds on the 
ee gs Pa surveying nee 
colonies organized for ge ype of makin 
surveys, have the —— of importing all 
their instruments, material sup 
of duty. 4. The exclusive right of steam nav- 
igation between San Francisco or other Amer- 
ican porta and Guaymas, or other ports in the 
Gulf of California, is secured to Captain Isham, 
his associates or assigns, for a te:m of years.” 


VERMONT REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


Some of the Boston papers publish the fol- 
lowing : 
Monrtrrtier, June 29, 1858. 
The Republican State Convention met here 
this afterncon. A large number of people are 
present from different portions of the State, and 
considerable enthusiasm is manifested in favor 
of the different candidates whose names have 
bgen mentioned for the office of Governor. 
The Nominating Committee not being ready 
to report, the Hon. Jacob Collamer was called 
on fora speech. On taking the platform, he 
was received with great applause. He spoke 
of the changes that had taken place in political 
parties since he first entered ic life, and 
alluded in an able manner to the wide depart- 
ures which our Government had taken, through 
the agency and corruption ef the so-called 
Democratic party, from the early administration 
of the laws under the fitst Presidency. He had 
endeavored, while in Congress, to adopt such a 
course as he believed would prove acceptable 
to his constituents, for he was aware that the 
people of Vermont were in favor of Freedom. 
ndeed, it was a well-known fact, that the torch 
of liberty ever burned brightest among the 
mountains. : 
At the conclusion of Senator Collamer’s re- 
marks, the committee to nominate State officers 


as follows : 
or Governor—Hiland Hall, of pees 

For Lieut. Governor—B. Martin, of Che 

For Treasurer—H. M. Bates, of Northfield. 

The report was adopted, with but two or three 
dissenting voices. i ac 

The Committee on Resolutions reported a 
series, renewedly avowing adherence to the 
platform and iples adopted at the Philadel- 
phia Convention in 1856, and emphatically de- 
claring abhorrence to Slavery, and finding 
cause for in the fact that Ver- 
mont holds up a bright record in relation to the 
fraudalent corruptions which have been sanc- 
tioned at the National Capital. The resolutions 
were adopted. 

William C. Howard, M. C., of Michigan, then 
addressed the Convention in an eloquent man- 


ner. 

A resolution offered by D. W. C. Clark, of 
Barlington, recommending that future State 
Conventions be composed ef delegates from the 
different towns, was defeated. . 

The proceedings were quite harmonious. 


Horace F. Clarke. 

Mr. Clarke bas written a letter, which will 
bring down upon him the anathemas of all the 
peculiar supporters of the Administration. He 
endorses the course of his colleague, Hon, J. 
B. Haskin, out and out, and says of the late re- 
ception to Mr. H.: 

Although it is impossible for me to be 
present upon the occasion, I cannot refrain 





from bearing in this mode "? testimony to the 
distinguished ability and fidelity w has 


characterized his course in Congress upon the 
great question, which during the late session, 
was presented for its action. He proved him- 
self true to his constituents,and true to the 
country, Amid all the scenes of the session, 
he bore himself with a courage so lofty, and 
with a zeal and devotion to the principles of 
the Democratis party so steady and unflinch- 
ing, that he my constant admiration 
and enduring gratitude. When it was pro- 
posed, in utter violation of the principles of 
the Democratic party, to Kansas into the 
Daion, enthralled in. the ne of a Constitu- 
i he rushed to the 
in the field—and, 


and truth, as among the essential virtues of 
ublic men.” 

We believe it was predetermined to prevent 

eee Cnshe See ansagy aned pecenaetion of. 

aes ce 

. thet Mr. Clarke 

irre- 


H 


improbable, however, 
will seek a nomination from the People, 


plies, &c., free | ed 


dent to diminish our military force in Utuh to 
any material extent. The hegira of the Mor- 
mons ig understood in the camp to be for the 
twofold ot ject of removing the female portion 
of the community, and those who are restive 
under the despotism of the Mormon rulers, | 
from the threatened contact with the army. ' 
The hegira proceeds upon the idea that the or- | 
ders of the army authorize only a march to Salt ' 
Lake city, os do not sone hed authoriziog a. 
pureu e retiri e d the pres- | 
cat theatre of sctilemects, 
The opinion prevailing in the army seems to ' 
be, that a mistake has been made in allowing 
the Mormons time to gather their crops, as it 
puts them in condition, if they choose, to make 
& more protracted resistance, or to stand out 
much longer from a formal submission to terms, 
than they otherwise would be able to do. — 

It is understood that preparations 
have been made to destroy Salt Lake city on 
the approach of the army, if it be thought ad- 
visable for the purposes of the Mormons. Opin- 
ions differ as to the destination of the Mor- 
mons—some thinking it to be Sonora, others 
& fine district of country entirely surrounded 
by desert, and difficult of approach for attack, 
to the southward of Salt Lake city.— Washing- 
ton Union, July 3. 


FROM EUROPE. 


Halifax, June 28.—The files by tbe Arabia 
contain the following additional news : 


England.—In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, in reply to Mr. Bright, stated that 
~ Government had agra > further in- 
ormation in re; to the outrages on 
American ae It was quite possible that 
the commanders of some vessels had exceeded 
their duties; and, if they had, the Government 


acknow: ent. It was obvious that the 
cases had been ished were grossly 
exaggerated. In proof of this, he read several 
cases, and added, that the American flag bad 
been abused by those who were not Americans 
for the vilest purposes. He had entire confi- 
dence, that when these circumstances were 
known, and when the disposition of this coun- 
try was known, all the difficulties would be 
amicably arranged. The Government, acting 
under the advice of the Crown lawyers, had 
given up the right of search and visit in time 
of peace, but the Government bad invited 
America to join in maintaining an ocean po- 
lice. It was under consideration, whether the 
squadron shculd be withdrawn from the Cuban 
waters, and replaced on the coast of Africa; 
and stringent instructions had been sent to 
commanders of cruisers, enjoining the strictest 
prudence and caution. 

Mr. Roebuck thonght the statement of Mr. 
vogue most conciliatory and satisfactory, 
bat the disposition had not been imitated by 
America. The language used in the American 
Congress was unworthy of a great country. 
They had always assumed that England wished 
to insult them, but he hoped they would now 
learn that she had no such desire. 

Mr. Barkelay asked wnether, seeing that the 
marines and small armed men of the American 
navy are armed with breech-loading rifles, by 
which a man can fire three times for one by his 
opponent with the old weapon, any steps had 
been taken to place the naval forces of Great 
Britain on an equality. 

Sir J. Pakington said that the trials were go- 
ing on, and that when the result was ascertain- 
» Measures would be adopted in accordance 
with them. 

In the House.of Commons, on the 18th, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, in reply to an inquiry whether the 
Plenipotentiaries to China had been restricted 
in their powers, said there was no truth in the 
statement to that effect. The Plenipotentia- 
ries had full discretionary powers to negotiate 
at Canton or Pekin, or proceed north, as they 
thought fit. 

The debate in the House of Lords on the 
slave trade attracts the general attention of the 


press. 

The London Times says: 

“ At the present time, it is evident that the 
struggle against the slave trade has reached an 
important crisis. It hangs on a thread, wheth- 
er the policy of England during the last thirty 
years shall be abandoned or retained. The 
three States which, from their present power or 
their former prosperity, have the least share in 
the matter, are manifestly at issue with Eng- 
land,’ 

It then proceeds to argue that the United 
States and France are equally guilty with Spain, 
and says it will never do to attempt coercion 
with weak Spain, and at the same time wink at 
the delinquencies of the more powerful States. 

The London Post argues that England has 
done its duty in the matter, and that it rests 
with the people of the United States to say 
whether they will do theirs. 

The London Daily News, on the same sub- 
ject, urges the cultivation of cotton in Africa 
as the best solution of the difficulty. 

The London Times, on the 19th, in a leader, 
congratulates the Government on having taken 
the advice of the law officers of the Crown, 
whose decided opinion is, that by international 
law we have no right of search—no right of 
visitation whatever in time of peace. Upon 
that opinion, Lord Derby and his colleagues 
are poorest to act by the law of nations. No 
English-cruiser has the smallest right to inter- 
fere with any ship bearing the flag of the Uni- 
ted States, save in so far as that right has been 
conferred by treaty. They will therefore with- 
draw the blockading equadron from the Cuban 
waters, and there is an end of our differences 
with the States upon this disgraceful subject. 

Admiral Sir Charles Ozle, senior admiral of 
the British navy, died on the 16th inst. 

Gen. Van Straubenzee, commander of the 
British forces in China, is made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. 

The arrivals of Australian gold for the week 
exceed four hundred thousand pounds; and 
other vessels conveying still more than this 
were looked for in a day or two. 

The London Morning Herald says there is 
an augmenting absorption of money for trading 
purposes, and that the evidence of this is fully 
afforded by the character of the paper which is 

ing through the hands of the bankers and 
iscount brokers, particularly that received 
from Liverpool and Manchester in London. 
Business prospects are also spoken of with 
more confidence, and the favorable state of the 
weather will assist to encourage transactions. 

The Rev. Dr. Jabez Bunting, one of the 

incipal members of the Wesleyan M. — 

hurch, is dead, after fifty years spent in the 
ministry. 

The King of the Belgians had arrived in 
England, on a visit to Queen Victoria. 

A serious collision had occurred on the Lon- 
don and Northwestern railway, by which twelve 

ns were wounded and three were killed. 

Mr. Rosseell, the special correspondent of the 
London Times, had been prostrated by a sun- 
stroke in India. 


Genera] Symmary ef China News—Dates to 
April 26, 


The fall of Cauton produced but little per- 
ceptible change in the attitude and bearing of 
the Chinese Imperial Government. The dis- 
patch from Pekin at Shanghae directs the four 
foreign Plenipotentiaries to return to Canton 
to meet the new Imperial Commissioner, the 
recently appointed Viceroy of the two, Kwang 

vinces. Lord Elgin determined on advanc- 
ing in the direction of Pekin. 

The movement was a po by the non-ar- 
rival of the British Admiral and the gun-boats. 
An English steamer was stationed at the 
Rugged Islands, near the mouth of the Yang- 
tzee-Ceang, to await Sir Michael Seymour's 

proach, and to notify to him the sudden 
inn in Lord Elgin’s movements, who was 


on his way to join the Plenipotentiary 
Lord Elgi 4 emphatic Prarie ig in reply 


to the address of the Shanghae mercantile 
community, leaves no doubt that he is prepared 
to follow up his determination of proceeding to 
the “Peiho,” and thence to Pekin, unless, in 
the mean while, a duly-accredited Commissioner 
from the China Emperor is delegated to meet 
the foreign Ministers, and to make those con- 
gessions sed afford those guarantees which 


mpy warrant the Pn eo that the interna 
tional 4 relations between (hina ‘and the oun, 
tries of western Christendom rf be satisfac- 
torily adjusted, and grounds of present and 
fature disputes be permanently removed. 
There are nof, says the Friend of China of 
April 23d, the slightest indications of the 
troubles at Canton aan wie | in any way to 
alter the pacifjc intercourse of foreigners with 
Chinese ing ang le jn the fopr 
northern porte, 
of security are 


where the confidence and sense 
The Earl pe ema & day by 
the Russian steamer America, with the Count States 








Putistine and suite ; and followed on the 11th 
“| by the Dnited States steamer Mississippi, with 


would be ready to make an ample and frank |. 





Mr. Reed ; and on the 14th by H. I. M. steamer 
Aud» ceus+, with Baron Gros. Accompanying 
the Furious are the he Nimrod, Slaney 
Lever, and Cormorant ith the Audaceuse 
are the Fasee, Primauget, and Phlegeton, and 
on the trail of the Missiasippi are the Antelope 
a ee @ equad of fifteen 
veesels, 

Canton matters wear a dull aspect. A rumor 
has been propagated, that Hwang-eung-han, 
the new Commissioner, is gathering forces as 
he traverses the country, and.on his arrival cff 
Canton will commence operations. At Fashan, 
the war party are atill busy. 


An American at Paris went to a restaurant 
to ,et his dinner. U: uainted with the 
French language, yet unwilling to show his 
ignorance, he pointed to the first line on ‘the 
bill of fare, nF ig polite waiter brought him 
a plate of fragrant beef soup. ia was very 
well, and when it was dispatched, he pointed to 
the second line. The waiter understood him 

rfectly and brought him le soup. 
‘Rather more soup than I ” thought he, 
~ nae ob te ~ eo 2 

e third line, a 
brought him; again to the 
furnished with a bow! of pre: i 
root. He tried the fifth line, and was e 
with some gruel kept for invalids. The by- 
standers. now su that they saw an un- 
fortunate individual who had lost all his teeth, 
ne our friend, determined ? get as far eres 
the soup as possible, pointed iv despair to t 
last line on the hit of fare. The intelligent 
waiter, who saw at once what he wanted, fo 
litely handed him—a bunch of tooth . 
This was too much; our countryman paid his 
bill and incontinently left. 


The New Gold Discoveries—Excitement at San 
Franciseo 


At the sailing at the last steamer, the excite- 
ment about the new gold discoveries at the 
Frazer river was on the increase, and thousands 
were preparing to leave for the new diggiugs. 

The following is an extract of a private let- 
ter to a gentleman in this city, dated the day 
before the sailing of the steamer: 

“San Francisco, June 4, 1858. 

“ You will be astonished to hear of the Fra- 
zer river excitement. There is not a doubt of 
the gold fields being extensive and exceedingly 
rich—as rich and large as the California placers 
of '49—and, if report be true, more rich. The 
excitement in the State is immense, and thou- 
sands are awaiting the news by the Panama, 
now coming. If she confirms former reports, 
there will be a grand exodus from here. This 
new gold field must start an immenge immigra- 
tion from the Atlantic States.” 


-Frezer river empties into Puget’s Sound, 
just north of the forty-ninth parallel, which 
forms the boundary between the United States 
(Washington Territory) and the British posses- 
sions. Had the’ fifty-four forty’ vaunt of the 
Polk Administration been anything more than 
words and wind, the newly-discovered old 
mines would now belong to us, and not to Eng- 
land. Nevertheless, they are open to emigrants 
from the United States, who may go there to 
dig, but not to trade—the latter occupation be- 
ing reserved to themselves by the Hudson Bay 
Company. 


A Monster Rattlesnake Killed. 

Mrs. Cleveland, two miles south of this city, 
killed a rattlesnake while in the act of coming 
out of her cellar on Saturday evening, shortly 
after dark. She was first attrac'ed by a hissing 
sound and the rattling of his tail coming out of 
the hatchway, when she proceeded to the barn 
and Obtained a shovel, wherewith she returned, 
and seizing @ candle in one hand and the shovel 
in the other, she sought out the whereabouts 
of his snakeship, and decapitated him on the 
hatchway. The snake measured about sever 
feet in length and about five inches in circum- 
ference, and possesed seven rattles in his tail. 
Mr, Marshall Dyer has him in his possession. 
It is doubtful whether many of the sterner sex 
would he found courageous enough to seek 
combat with a rattlesnake armed with seven 
rattles in the tail, with no other implements of 
war than a piece of candle and a short-handled 
shovel.— Syracuse Courter. 


Exhumation of President Monroe’s Remains. 

New York, July 2.—The remains of the late 
President Monroe were exhumed early this 
morping, in the presence of the Virginia com. 


f 


zfs 


and 


i 


i 


mittee, Mr. Monroe, a nephew of thé deceased, |; 


and others. The coffin, which was in, at ex- 
cellent state of preservation, was then taken to 
the church of the Ascension. 

During the day, the flags on the public 
buildings and shipping were disp!ayed ; minute 
guns were fired from 3 P. M until sunset, and 
the bells were tolled curing the same period. 

The precession passed down Broadway at 
half past four, the 8.h regiment of National 
Grays and a company of the 71st regiment act- 
ing as an escort. The procession was a quar- 
ter of a mile long, and the sidewalks were dense- 
ly crowded. The City Hall was reached a: half 
past five, where the remains are to lie in state 
until to-morrow afternoon, when the 7th regi- 
ment will take charge, and put them on board 
for Richmond. 


The Crops of Ohio. 

The Ohio Slatesman has collected informa- 
tion respecting the growing crops from all 
parts of the State, and of such a character as 
to excite the moat cheerful anticipations. Wheat 
is excellent, with oecasional exceptions. Corn 
is coming forward handsomely. Fruit looks 
very indifferent. 


Central American Affairs. 

The Washington correspondent of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce writes as follows: 

“lhe Executive Government is engaged in 
this heated term in preparations for settling in 
our own way all matters pending between us 
and Nicaragua. As no treaties can be made 
with that State, or, if made, would be useless, 
the Government will take possession at least of 
the port of San Juan, and adopt such measures 
as may be necessary to reinstate our citizens in 
the enjoyment of the communication between 
the two oceans, across the Isthmus of Nicara- 
gua. In the propriety of this proceeding, as 
well as in the reasons for its adoption, the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain concurs.” 

Mexican Affairs. 

Some speculations are indulged by portions 
of the press, as to the effect of Mr. Forsyth’s 
voluntary withdrawal from his post as Minister 
to Mexico, after eg American merchants 
not to submit to the decree of the Zuloaga 
Government imposing a tax npon all foreigners. 
The withdrawal seems to have been prematare, 
to say the least of it, since the President who 
imposed the tax and ordered the seizure is 
himself no longer in power, and the probabilit 
is that Juarez, the successful chieftain, will 
annul the offensive édict, and order reparation 
as far as he may have the means of making it. 


Vermont Politics. 

Montpelier, Vt, June 29.—The Republican 
State Convention, held here to-day, nominated 
Hiland Hall, of Bennington, for Governor; 
Burnham Martin, of Chelsea, for Lieutenant 
Governor; and Henry M. Bates, of Northfield, 
for State Treasurer. Senator Collamer, Hon. 
W. C. Howard, M. C. from Michigan, and others 
addressed the Convention, which was largely 
attended and very enthusiastic. 

Missouri Politics. 

St. Louis, June 29 —The Republicans of the 
St. Louis Congressional district in Convention 
esterday nominated Hon. Frank P. Blair, jue, 
or re-election to Congress by acclamation. 
Resolutions were passed, reaffirming the doc- 
trine of Thomas Jefferson, denouncing the Ad- 
minigtratior, oppoging negro equglity, advoca- 
ting the extinction of Slavery in Missouri, and 
the removal of the negroes from the State. 
Three full tickets are now in the field—Ameri- 4 

can, Democratic, and Republican, 


Indiaua Politics. 
South Bend, Ia:, June 30.—The Ninth Dis- 
trict Republican Convention met at Plymouth 
esterday, and unanimously nominated Schuy- 
fa Colfax for re-election to Congress. The 
Convention. wag very largely attended, 
Gubernatorial Nomination. 

Portland, July 1—The Democratic Conven- 
tion at* Augusta yesterday nominated Manasseh 
H. Smith for Governor. Resolutions - were 
passed, strongly endorsing the Administration 
of Mr. Bachangn. 


Beath of Martin Kossta, 


cesta, the Hungarian refagee, who 


Martin | 
authorities in 


cumstances, On & BUgaF 
city of Guatemala. —Fanama lar, May 25. 


From Havana. 

| the steamer Empire City, arrived at New 
York, we have accounts from Havana to the 
231 inetant. The letters report a total cessa- 
tiou of the visitation of our vessels by British 
cruisers. The United S’ates fleet cff the island 
made a very respectable appearance. The 
British gunboat Styx arrived at Havana on the 
16th, from a cruise off the northeast corner of 
Yucatan, and thus pleads sn alibi to many 
charges cf outrage preferred against her. 
Amongst the passengers by this arrival is M. 
Felix Belly, on his way to France, 


Earthquake at New Haven. 
New Haven, June 30.—The shock of an earth- 
nake was observed in various parts of. this 
at eleven o'clock last night. It was a light 
pee caused crockery to rattle, and was dis- 
tinctly felt by many persons who were walking 
out. P 
P. 8—The earthquake of last night was ob- 
served in Woodbridge, seven miles northwest 
from this city; in Westville, two .miles distant 
in the same direction; and in North Haven, 
seven miles nearly northeast from the city, 
where a tecond but slight shock was felt. The 
direction of the vibration seemed to be from 
south to north. The shock wis also felt in 
Waterbury. There have been but two shocks 
of earthquake recorded as having occurred 
within in the last hundred years in this vicinity. 


Letters have been received at the office of the 
American Colonization Society, from Liberia, 
to the 19th of April. The following extracts 
from letters of Dr. Snowden, dated at the in- 
terior settlement, Careysburg, March 25, will 
be interesting to cur readers : 

“Up to this date, the emigrants were well 
and doing well. Three cr four of them have 
had slight indisposition, None have had a 
decided attack of African fever. Six of them 
havernearly completed their houses, and others 
are under way. Their town and farm lots are 
for The most part cleared cff and planted, and 
some are even yielding, This company cf 
emigrants have been here now three months. 
The first company of emigrants are also in a 
prosperous cordition ; all seem contented and 
happy; and, in short, industry appears to be the 
rule and order of the day. 

“ Under the present system, the emigrants at 
Careysbarg are as well cared for as heart can 
wish. They are near their farms, have a tight, 
comfortable house, and a good table. Their 
diet is under regulation, and at any moment 
medical assistance car be rendered. They 
have every opportunity to complete their hou 
ses, so that at the expiration of their six months 
they will have only to move from the Society’s 
good house to a better one of their own. 

“This place maintains its sanitary repute 
tion, which will be permanent ; and it only re- 
quires a good cart road to some convenient 
point on the river, to make Careysburg the 
Saratoga of Liberia.’’ 


The cordial greeting extended to Ssnator 
Crittenden on the borders of his State followed 
him on his way into the interior. Popuiar 
demonstrations and complimentary speeches 


venerable Chief Justice Robinson, who e=tered 
public life with Mr. Orittenden 41 years ago, 
welcomed him in a speech of much force and 
feeling. Of the Senator’s action against the Le- 
compton measures, the speaker said: 

“You have done as the Great Commoner 
would have done. Here, on this spot, standing 
as we are before this people, between Ashland 
and the cemetery where the shaft is rising in 
solid grandeur to mark his grave—here, be- 
tween the living and the cead—between the 
home where the sage of Kentucky dwelt and 
his grave, bedewed by a nation’s tears, I sol- 
emnly assure you it is our belief that, had the 
noble Clay been at your side, the course you 
have pursued would have been his. We, who 
knew him well, know he could not have done 
otherwise, without renouncing his life long cher- 
ished principles. Kentucky does and will sus- 
tain you. For your agency in the manly de. 
fence of the right, you are deserving o! our love 
and veneration. Some day, living or dead, the 
gratitude of the country will be offered you for 
it—and that, too, with potent emphasis—by the 
South herself. Whatever ba the judgment of 
others, we will be true to you. We approve all 
that yon have done, and will stick to you and 
stand by you. Kentucky, your loving mother, 
will hug you closer to her bosom the more you 
are assailed. She will recognise you as the 
| manly, independent, and patriotic servant who 
has devoted his life with filial piety acd unself- 
ish aims to her interests and the nation’s wel- 
fare.” 

He then presented Mr. Crittenden as the 
favored Senator of Kentucky: John J. Critten- 
den, the American legislator and national 
statesman. 


The death of Ary Scheffer, the great paintar 
of France, is reported by the steamer at Hali- 
fax. He died at Paris about the 15:h of June. 
Although an artist of the modern French 
school, Scheffer was born in Holland in the 
year 1795. But he received his whole art 
education in France, receiving instruction from 
Guevin, and enjoying all the opportunities cf 
study that are afforded so liberally by the Paris 
galleries. He was a favorite of Louis Philippe 
when he was Duke of Orleans, and was instruct- 
or in‘art of his children, including the Princess 
Marie, who afterwards showed such talent as a 
sculptor. He has painted some lerge works 
for the gallery at Versailles, but he is most 
favorably known for his smaller works, his 
“ Dead Christ,” his “‘ Franceeca da Rimini,” 
his illustrations of “ Faust,” “ Wilhelm Meis- 
ter,” the “ Giaour ” of Byron, and others. He 
has been a devoted and hard-working artist in 
his latter as well as in his earlier days. 


There are thirteen Douglas Democrats in the 
M‘nnesota Legislature; and these, with the Re- 
publicans, have adopted resolutions denutcia- 
tory of the Administration, and laudatory of 
Senators Douglas and Shielde—Senator Rice 
not being eo much as mentioned. This would 
indicate that no election will be possible in thia 
Legislature for Mr. Shields’s successor, for the 
term commencing next March, since the Ad- 
ministration Democrats will hardly care to sup- 
port him, and the Republicans do not indicate 
a disposition to do more than praise him, 
hoping, probably, by waiting till next year, to 
supplant him with one of their own number. 
Selfish and short-sighted, both, is this. 4 


Several prominent Douglas Democrats, hold 
ing postmasterships at Quincy, Peoria, and 
Jacksonville, Illinois, haye been lately reap- 
pointed by the Administration. This either in 
dicates a change of policy, carelessness, or want 
of any other kind of Democrats to take their 
places. The man appointed at Quincy is an 
editor, and talks out as follows: 

“ We shall regard our own reappointment as 

an approval on the part of the President of our 
general course as a Democrat and an editor, 
aa. well.as of our official conduct. We shall re- 
gard it as evidence that he does not prefer the 
election of a Biack Republican or a Know Noth- 
ing to the United States Senate, over Judge 
Donglas.” 


John T. Nixon of Bridgeton, Camberland 
county, has been unanimously nominated for 
Congress by a “People’s” Convention in the 
Ist (Clawson’s) district of New Jersey, and hav- 
ing received a majority vote in a “ Native 
American” Convention held simultaneously, 
the minority of the latter bolted, and nominated 
John H. Jones. Mr. Nixon is a lawyer of emi- 
nence, an old Whig epeaker of the Assembly, 
and a supporter of Fillmore in 1856, but pos 
seeses the esteem of all parties, and wiil most 
certainly be elected. 


The President has written to a prominent 
Democratic politician in New Jersey, that Sen- 
ator Wright's subserviency tothe Administration 
entitles him to 4 re-election next winter, or, if 
that is not possible, (and such will doubtless be 
the case,) that he be reserved for the guberna- 
torial campaiga in 1859, 


F. J. Grand, returned from Illinois, reports 
that Douglas will be beaten by the Adminjstra 
tion in the élection. Grund sails ip the Persia 
to Europe, probably in secret diplomatic em- 
ployment. 


There are many wealthy colored people in 
Louisiana. At a sheriff's sale near Bayou 
Gonla, on the 5th, a large plantation was 
purchased for $240,600, by the son of Cyprien 
Ricard, a free colored woman, who herself 
owns a large plantation in the neighborhood. 


There is living at Mardisville, Ala, a negro 
named Jerry, 10% years gid, who was formerly 
a body servant of Washington. He thinks 
Washington was. superastara] man, that all 
his acts an were under the eupervision 





of and diregted by Providence. 


greeted him at all points. At Lexington, the} 


Cuarites Sumner.—The Boston Daily Ad 
vertiser prints the following extract of a letter 
from a gentleman of high character in Parirs 
to a friend of Senator Samner in this city : 

. Paris, June 17, 1868 

-The opinion of both physicians, approved by 
Dr. George Hayward, of Boston. was in favor 
of cauterization of the spine, in order to pro- 
duce counter-irritation, and in this your friend 
Dr. Brown-Sequard, whose speciality is the 
nervoas and cerebral system, fully concurred. 
He made several careful examinations, and 
came to the conclusion that there was still 
congestion of the integuments of the brain as 
well as other abnormal c>nditions. When the 
fact was announced to Mr, Sumner, and the 
exact process explained, of barning the neck 
and back with irons at a white heat, he at once 
said: “Try it without delay—in any form, and 
to any extent.” 

The operation was performed by Dr. Brown- 
Séquard, who wished Mr. Sumner to inhale 
chloroform. This he declined, and, refusing 
all anedynes, went through the painful process 
without a word ora wince. It has been re 
peated since, and will be again to-day for the 
Sifth time. 


The Rev. Dr. Jacob J Janeway died at his 
residence in New Brunewick, N. J.,on Sunday 
last, in the 84h year of his age. For many 
years he was the pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian church of Philadelphia, and left that city 
to be installed as the President of the Western 
Theological Seminary at Allegheny, Pa., where 
he remained for some years. He was also 
President of the Board of Missions, Trustee of 
the Princeton College, and prominent in nu- 
merous religious societies. Dr. Janeway was 
a distinguished writer on theological subjects 
He united to the zeal of the Christian the graces 
of the gentleman as well as the acquirementa 
of the echolar, and his memory will long be 
warmly cherished.— Phila American, 


Probable Resignation. ’ 

Bt. is, July 1—A dispatch from Leaven- 

worth says that Gen. Denver intends to resign 

the Governorship of Kansas after the August 
election. 


Our Minister to Mexico. 

It is now stated with some degree of authori- 
ty that there was a mistake in the telegraphic 
despatch, from New Orleans, which announced 
that Mr. Forayth had demanded his passports 
and was returning home. It appears that Mr. 
F. had only demanded passports for such 
American citizans resident in Mexico as hed 
resolved to leave the country rather than sub- 
mit to the forced contribution of Zuloaga. 


Vigilance Committee at Richmond, Virginia. 

A handbill having been posted in Richmond, 
Virginia, calling a meeting of the citizens for 
this evening, to form a vigilance committee to 
suppress certain secret movements among the 
colored population, and to stop outrages on 
private property, Governor Wise addressed a 
letter to Mayor Mayo, calling his attention to 
the movement, and adding that he would use 
force in probibiting such meeting from being 
held on the Capitol square The Mayor in re. 
ply states that, knowing the author of the hand 
bill to be one of the few rowdies of that city, he 
considers himself a “vigilance committee” 
enough for him and his comrades, and there- 
fore deems it unnecessary to adopt any unusual 
measures against the proposed movement, 


A British Pacific Railroad. 

While the people and the Congress of the 
United States are talking about a railroad to 
the Pacific, quarrelling over its location, and 
devising new schemes of plunder in connection 
with it, England and Canada are actively en- 
gaged in the undertaking, and, with the advan- 
tage of having a ehorter route, and a portion 
ot their line completed. The idea is entirely 
new tous; but if our readers will take a railroad 
map, and see what a commencement of this 
work the Grand Trunk Railroad forms, its 
practicability will be evident at once. The 
Grand Trunk road hes one terminus at Port- 
land, the deepeat port, we presume, on the At- 
lantic seaboard. The other eastern terminus 
is at Quebec, Montreal being, in fact, the princi- 
pal point of shipping and trade. The road thus 
runs west eight hundred and fifty miles, pass- 
ing through Toronto to the town of Stratford. 
From this point it is proposed to push it to Van- 
couver, on the Pacific shore, a distance of three 
thousand miles more. The Portland branch is 
bullt with British money. Thus, the English 
are 850 milea oa their way from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and are taking steps for the far- 
ther progress of the work. We, in the mean 
time, are doing nothing towards getting into 
our hands the immense carrying trade between 
Asiatic and European ports. 

The Journal de V Empire, of Paris, gives the 
details of the movement in its present aspect. 
It seems that a great expedition is about to 
start from London, to be commanded by Col 
Elliott, of the royal engineers, and composed 
of a company of sixty engineers and a troop of 
fortv men, under command of Captain Haig. 
At Vancouver these will be joined by one hun 
dred men, who are to act as pioneers, selected 
from the most experienced and hardy servants 
of the Hudson’s Bay Companny. Then the ex- 
pedition will mike its surveys for the comple- 
tion of the road. 

At Sarnia, situated at the foot of Lake Huron, 
and the opposite end of the river St. Clair from 
Detroit, the Grand Trunk Road is intended to 
take up for the benefit of Canada a trade which 
in 1855 amounted to sixty millions sterling— 
a trade which formerly went by Baffalo, and 
the withdrawal of which has caused the ruin of 
the Oaotario and St. Lawrence lines of steamers 
already. In short, it is intended that the pro- 
ducts of a large sweep of our Western country, 
the undeveloped resources of the vast regions 
of British North Ameriga, and the Earopean 
trade with Asia, shall pass over this road, with 
important Atlantic termini both on B-itish and 
American soil. The plan seems to be very 
comprehensive and corzplete, and to possess 
topical advantages and relations that will make 
Canada a powerful competitor with America 
in the race of empire. It will make of Canada 
anew realm. The enthusiastic French writer 
to whom we have alluded thinks that Sarnia 
will soon take tke place of Baffalo, and Mon 
treal that of New York, “ blotting out, commer- 
cially, both these places from the high position 
they now cecupy as trading cities.” This will 
not he, though doubtless bath may be interfered 
with in their growth, and take new relations— 
one to the trade of the country, the other to 
that of the world, Now, does it not appear 
important to do something for our own Pacific 
project? Here is an exigency. The world 
wants ard needs this road; the British capital- 
ists and the British Government have the land 
on which to build it, and a short and practica- 
ble route, with 850 miles of it completed. Can 
avy one doubt that this immensg enterprise will 
be pushed formant, when the stake played for 
is so great, and the facilities of the game are 
so apparent ?— Springfield Republican. 


The Hon. Albert Hobart Nelson, late Chief 
Justice of Massachusetts, died on Sunday last, 
at the age of 46 years. On account of ill 
health, he resigned his pogt ip March last. He 
had successiyely held the offices of district at- 
torney, member of the State Senate, member 
of the Exr cutive Council of Massachusetts, and 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court. 


M. L. Bickford, of Waltham, has jaiely return. 
ed from a visit to Virginia, bringing back with 
him a colored girl of thirteen, whom her master 
emancipated, and has given her a fortune of 
$10,000. The interest is to be expended ip her 
education, and the pringipal will eame into her 
handg when ehe comes of age. She is a mu- 
latto, with a modest, bright little face. 


Southern men are urging Mr. Bachanan to 
bury the hatchet with Douglas, and save IIli- 
nois from the Republicans. Douglas insists on 
the dismissal of Lieb, Carpenter, &c. 


Newspaper Change. 

Pittsburg, July 3—The Daily Union, hith- 
erto a Deuiocratic paper of this city, has beer 
purchased by J. B. Kennedy, and will be here- 
after an independent, anti-tax, morning penny 
paper, and is to be called “ The Press.” The 
Pittsburg Post is now the only Democratic 
paper published in Western Pennsylvania, 


Death of the Wife of Thurlow Weed. 
Albany, July 3 —The wife of Thurlow Weed 
died today. — 


Movement of Troops. 

St. Louis, July 3—Two hundred and eeven- 
ty five troops oi the 2d Infantry, under com- 
mand of Lieuts. Hendershot, Conder, and Far- 
rand, From Newport Barracks, arrived yester- 
day. They were transferred to the United 
States steamer Mink, and immediately proceed- 





ed to Fort Rancall. 


ee 








Further from Europe, per Steamer City of Wash- 
ington off Cape Race 


__ St. John, Puly 3.—The steamer City ef Wash 
ington, for New York, with Liverpool dates to 
the 23d ult., passed oy ge yesterday. 

It was ramored that Mr. Dallas was satisfied 
with the arrangements made by Eng!and on the 
cruiser questian. 

A fire had occarred at L 
be of oe pete 

t is rumored that De L’Hays is to succeed 
General Pellissier. ‘ "T 


MARKETS. 


Liverpool, June 23.—Cotton is dull. Sales 
last three days 11,000 bales, inclnding 3,000 


ondon, involving a 





—— = 
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PREPARE FOR THE FALL ELECTIONS. 


The National Republican Association desire 
to call the attention of the opponents of the 
present Administration to the importance ci a 
thorough and systematic circulation and distr: 
bution of tracta, speeches, and essays, bearinz 
apon the important questions now agitating the 
country. 

‘With this view, they have issued, and wii 
continue to publish, from time to time, the most 


important speeches which have been and shall 
be delivered or written. 
We trust that all who are interested in <e- 





bales for speculation and export. Prices easier, 
but unchanged. 

Breadstuffs have been dull and prices nomi 
-. — is very dull. Wheaf'is steady. Cora 
is Cull, 

Provisions.—The market is dull. Lard is 
quiet. Bacon is dull, and cffsred at a decline. 

Money Market —Consols for money 953. 

State of Trade.—Manchester advices now fa- 
vorable. Prices unchanged. 

Produce.—Turpentine is steady—sales at 48 
cents on the spot and 43 cents on arrival. Rosin 
is dull at 4s. Rice is dull. 


_ The Dudley Observatory. 

Albany, July 3.—At a meeting of the Trus- 
tees of the Dadley Observatory today, the 
entire Scientific Council was dismissed, and 
Professor C. M. Mitchell, of Cincinnati, ap 
pointed Director. The President and Board of 
Trustees have been authorized to take legal 
possession of the property. 


The Monroe Obsequies. 

New York, July 3—The remains of Monre, 
escorted by the seventh regiment, reached the 
steamer Jamestowr about noon, and were form- 
ally delivered over to the Virginia committee. 


Non-Arrival of the Niagara. 
Trinity Bay, July 6.—A dense fog has hung 
over the bay jor two days, and it is now rain- 
ing. There are yet no signs of the cable fleet. 


Arrival of the City of Washington. 

New York, July 6 —The City of Washington, 
from Liverpool on the 234, has been signalled 
from the Hook. Her advices were telegraphed 
from Cape Race. 


The Fourth in Baltimore. 

Baltimore, July 6.—The day paesed cff qui- 
etly in this city, but there were severa! disturb- 
ances in the outskirts. A party of rowdies vis. 
ited the woods, near the city, where a Sabbath 
School celebration was being held, aud shot 
ead a boy fifteen years old, a son of Col. John 
T. Farlow. Great excitement exsued, but the 


perpetrator escaped. Several arrests were 
made. 


Serious Railroad accident, 

Trenton, N. J., July 6.—A serious collision 
occurred this morning, between a coal and a 
freight train, on the Belvidere road. Both loco 
motives and several cars were smashed. The 
conductor and fireman of the freight train were 
dangerously injured ; the engineer of the coa! 
train was badly scalded, and several others 
were slightly injured, but none killed. 


Davis's Pain Kilter —“ There is nothing in 
the shape of medicine selling like it in Cavada 
It is superseding and giving better satiefactior 
than any other article now in the Canada mar- 
ket.” E. HEATHFIELD 

19 _ London, Canada West. 


MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET, 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, July 6, 1858. 
Flour, Howard Street - - - $4.37 @ 4.25 





Flour, City Mills - - - - + 4.00 @ 425 
Rye Flour : 2 2 ee + 3.50 @ 3.25 
Corn Meal . - 325 @ 3.50 
Wheat, white - 1.10 @ 1.15 
Wheat, red - 1.00 @ 1.05 
Corn, white - : 74@ 77 
Corn, yellow - --- = 74@ 170 
Rye, Pennsylvania 70 @ 80 
Rye, Virginia - - - - - - 65@ 66 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia 36 @ 39 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - - 38 @ 40 
CloverSeed - - - - + + 450 @ 4.37 
Timothy Seed - - - 2.50 @ 2.25 
Hay, Timothy- - - - 15.00 (@20.0€ 
Hops- - - +++ ™@ 14 
Pota Mercer - 1.30 @ 1.40 
Bacon, Shoulders: - + + - 64Q = 63 
Bacon, Sides oe &@ «8h 
Bacon, Hams - - - = - 9@ 10 


Pork, Mess - se 8 ew 


« 17.00 @17 25 
Pork, Prime - +--+ = > 


~ 1375 @14.25 


Beef, Mess - + » 17.00 (17 25 
Lard, in barrels : 10 103 
Lard, in kegs - . mig 12 
Wool, Unwashed - » =» « 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - - +--+ + 00@ 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - - ++ 00 00 
Wool, Fleece,common- - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - . 00 00 
Wool, Choice Merino - - 00 00 
Butter, Western, in kegs 123 14 
Butter, Roll - +--+ - 16 00 
(Pr ar ae 9@Q 10 
Coffee, Bio + - = - 1i¢@ ll 
Coffee, Java - - - -« 16 17 
WEW YORE MAREET 
Carefully prepared to Tucsday, July 6, 1953. 

Flour, State brands - , - - $3.75 3 82 
Flour, State brands, extra 395 @ 4.00 
Flour, Western - - - - + 3.80 @ 3.90 
Flour, Southern - - - - »« 450 (@ 4.75 
Rye Flour se © + e © «© 3,00 @ 3.50 
Corn Meal »« + = «© + + « 340 ig 3.39 
Wheat, white - - + + + « 1.03 (@107 
Wheat,red: - - + + «© « 1.00 @ 1.02 
Corn, white . . . . . . © T1 @ "5 
Gorn, yellow + + + + + + %T@ 79 
Rye ae a or ee 68 &9 
Oats Bits A PO we 44 g 45 
Clover Seed - + + s&s 700 8 00 
Timothy Seed. - +... . 212 & 237) 
Hay --- +s + 45@ 60 
Hops- - - += «© = «© «© « 6@ 8 
Bacon, Shoulders - + ~ - 6@ 6: 
Bacon, Sides - + + - - W@ 00 
Bacon, Hamg - s 8 8 739 = 
Pork, Mess: + + + + + + 16.50 (1685 
Pork, Prime - + « « 1850 @14 20 
A, ©. © ~ 1100 @11.50 
Lard, in barrels - * 9@ 11 
Lard, in kezs - = : 103 11 
Butter, Western - - «2 e 10 17 
Butter, State - - + + - 13 18 
Goffe, Bi . . 4 8 

O+ es see 109@Q 103 
Coffee, Java s+ + + 15 16 
Woo!, Unwashed - : 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - . 00 09 
Wool, Fleece, common. - 00 60 
Wool, Fleece, fine - oe @ 00 
iron, Scotch, Pig- - - 28.00 G08 
Lime, Bs) 6 tuo BO 0.06 
Lime, common - - - 80@ 0 





INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


Davis's Pain Killer. —It is a real p\eqaure to us to speak 
favorably of this article, kiuawn almost universally to be 
a good and safe remedy for burns anj other pains of the 
hooy. Itis valuable not only for colds ia the winter, but 
for various summer complaints, and should be in every 
family.— Christian Advocate, 

We cai! attention to the great remedy of Perry Davis 
& oy, called the Pain Killer. We believe that the pub 
lig generally have great confidence in the eflicac 7 of this 
medicine, as it is in this State very generally used.—Bib 
lieal R corder, (N. C.) 

GentLemen: We have to report an increasing demand 
for the Pain Killer. Inquiries for the article are frequent 
We have taken the liberty of distributing a few bottles 
among our friznds, who have suffered severely with the 
theumati m, whieh ia very prevalentin this country, and 
in every instance it hag given great satisfac ion. Every 
pox we sell makes an opening for alarger supply. 

WILLS, HOLDEN, & Cu., Melvcurne, Australia. 

Messrs. Panky Davis & Son. 


For sale in Washington by William Ballantyne, book- 
seller, Seventh street. 10 











SITUATION WANTED, 


Y a Man of liberal education, and twelve years’ suc- 

cess yl experience as a teacher in New York and 

ew England, . He would prefer the M ithematical De 

partment in some good instituti Academic or Collegi- 

ate. Would ng ovject to a wider range of studies. Ad- 
dress [ron City College, Pittsburgh, Pa. GOL 


SUGAR FROM CHINESE CANE. 
WILL send Lovering’s Practical Rales for making 

I Sugar and Sirup from Cnirese Sugar Cane to any Oue 

sending two letter stamps. H. J. COX, 

60L 16 Mile Stand, Hamilton Co., O. 














AM Friends of Imbecile and Feeb'e-Minded Children 


Circular, gratis, of 
Please Proce GEORGE BROWN, 


re, Massachusetts. 
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feating the Pro Slavery or Administration Party 
in the approaching fall elections, will purch.: : 
ese documents for gratuitous circulativ : 

among théir friends and neighbors. The A wo- 
ciation are appealed to for documents for gra‘ u 

itous circulation to an extent far beyond their 
means. Under these circumstances, and 1s 
Congress is about to adjourn, we appeal to t: a 
friends of the cause throughout the several Stat a 
to take this work upon themselves, and see that 
their several localities are fully supplied with 
the proper kind of documents. Hesstefona, this 
work has been done by the Members of Co. 
gress at their own expense, but after the ail. 
journment of Congress this responsibity w.1 
devolve upon ther friends of the cause. 

The very low price at which these documert. 
are furnished, which is much less than the 4: 
of publishing and enveloping, owing to the fact 
that the Association is conducted solely vr: th 
voluntary principle, puts it within the reach o 
every oue to aid in their distribution. 

B. B. Frencn, President. 

L. CrepHanr, Secretary. 


CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS. 

The National Republican Association at 
Washington, D. C., are prepared to furnis’‘:, 
both to clubs and individuals, the following li.t 
of documents, at the rates and prices annexed 


At 75 cents per 100 copies, enveloped and free 





of postage. 
Hon P. King, N. Y.: The Rights of the People of hansus. 
“ E. B. Pottle, N. Y.: Kansas The L pton Con- 
stitution. 
“ A. P. Granger, N. ¥: Kan The L 





- 


Constitution. 
“ A.B. Olin, N. Y.: Admission of Kansas. 
“ .¢ — Conn.: The Rights of White Men Vin- 
ica'ed. 

S$ Dean, Coun.: Kansas—Slavery—The Lecompwwn 
Constitution. : 

J. A. Bingham, Ohio: The Lecompton Conspiracy. 

De. ~ Kansas Coiterence Bill. 

P. Bliss. Mhio: Citizenship: State Citizenship, Gen- 
eral Citizenship. 

Senator Wade, Ohio: They * Stoop to Conquer ;” 
or, The Eng}ish Swindle. 

J.R. Giddings, Ohio: The Conflict between Reii- 
gi us Truths and American Infidelity. 

H. L. Dawes, Mass.: The Lecompton Constitution 
-feunded neither in Law nor the Wil' of the Peopie. 

E. Thayer, Mess.: The Suicide of Slavery. 

“ A. Buriingame, Mess.: An Appeal to Patrio:s 
egainst Fraud and Disunion. 

J. Buffinton, Mass.: Kansas--The Lecompton Con- 
stitution. 

N. Abbott, Me.: The Lecompton Constitution. 

F. H. Morse, Me.: The President’s Lecompton Mes- 


sage. 

D. Kiigore, Ind.: Kansas—The Lecompton Consi.tu- 
uon. 

James Wilson, Ind : The Admission of Kaneas. 

D. W C. Leach, Mich.: The Amistad Case—Mex 

not Recognised as Properiy v4 the Constitation 

“ J. Collamer, Vermont: On Tne Kansas Conference 

Committee Report. 

“ J.J. Crittenden, Ky.: The Kansas Corference J}ii. 

“ M J. Parrott, Kansas: The Lecompton Constiww 

ton. 

Collamer’s Minority Report. 

The Democratic Protest Aagainst the Lecompror. 
Fraud—Hon. E P. Stanton, Hon. G. Bancroft, Hin:. 
T. L. Harris, Hon J. Hickman, Hon. R. J. Walker. 
and Gov. Wise of Vi-gina. 

The Democratic Meeting at Philadelphia, Feb. =, 

gee of F. P. Stanton, and Letter of Gov. 
alker. 


At $..25 per 100 copies, enveloped and free of 
postage. 
Hen. 8. A. Douglas, Ill.: Kansas—Lecempion Conven. 


tion 
“ J.P. Hale,N H.: Kansas and the Supreme Cove 
“ —H. Wilson, Mass.: The President’s Lecompton Mc> 
—_ 
H. Wilson, Mass.: Are Working Men Slaves? 
J. Dixon, Conn.: Admission of Kansas 
H Bennett, N Y.: Kansas and S'avery, 
R. E. Fenton N. Y.: Designs ot the Slave Power 
J. Thompson, N. Y.: The Admission of Kansas 
“ W.H Seward, N.Y : Freedom in Kansas. 
W. H. Seward, N. Y.: Closing Speech on the K:.u 
sas Question. 
Z. Chandler, Mich.: Kansas—Lecompton Consti u- 


ton. 

« C. Durkee, Wis.: The Le Consy P. 

S$ Colfax, Ind.: Kansas—Le. ompton Constitutio:: 

C. Case. Ind.: ‘The Presideni’s Special Messaze. 

J. Bell, Tenn.: The Admission of Kansas. 

The Kansas Question—The Minority Report of Comm: 
tee of Fifteen. 

‘The Frauds in Kansas I)lustrated—Hon. F. P. Stu::ton. at 
the Chinese Assembly Rooms, 


At $1.75 per 100 copies, enveloped and free of 
postage. 
Hon. W, P. Fersenden, Me.: The President’s Lecompton 
* Message. 
“« D. Clark, N. H.: Kansas—The J.aw of Slavery. 
“ F. P. Blair, Mo. ; The Acquisition of Central Am c- 
ica. Price $2.25 per 100 copies. 

The Progress of Slavery in the UniteaStates—George 4. 
Werton. Price 2 cents per copy, five copies $1, fifiy 
copies $8, one hundred copies $15. 


In the German Language. 


At 75 cents per 100 copies, enveloped and free 
of postage. 
Hon. P. King, N Y.: The Rights of the People of Kanses. 


“ J. Hickman, Pa. : Kansas—Phe Lecompton Consti- 
tution. 


At $1.25 per 100 copies, enveloped and free of 
postage. 
Hon, 8. A. Douglas, Ill.: Kansas —The L 
stitution. 
“ W. H. Seward, N. ¥Y.: Freedom in Kansas. 
. do. do. The English Bill. 
“ H. Wilson, Mass.: Are Working Men Slaves 
All orders should be addressed to 
L CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Nazi, } Rep Aili, 4 
Washington, D. €. 


CARLISLE WHITE SULPHUR SPRINUs, 


Cumberland County, Pa. 


Tie well-know. Monntain Resort, situated ig Cum. 
berland county, Pa., five miles northeast of Carl.sle, 
wi!l be open for visiters on the 20th of June 

Tue wa ers of these Springs are hizh\y tmpregnited 
wih miuerals, and are superior for drinking and bathing. 
Accomodations ace. 

Fare from Philadelphia to Qartisle, $3.35; from Balti. 
more to Carlisle, $3.10. Viaiters leaving Phitedelphia or 
oy in the morning train grive at the Springs at 





Con- 
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For further information, address the Proprictors, 


OWEN & CHANDLER, 
Carlisle Springs, Pa. 
REFERENCES, 

John C. Da Costa, Esq., Thomas C. Percival, Exq,, 
Philadelphia. 

Alex. Kirkland, Esq, William Renshaw, Esq , Bai‘i- 
more. 

Jacob G-deon, Esq., Richard Wallach, Esq , Washing 
ton. 600 





es 


NOTICE. 


OR SALE, PatentState or S:ates Rights, granted :o 

John E. Clokey, of Washington, D. &, for the t-rm 
of fourteen years from the 30th of Mareh, 185s, forim- 
provement in opening and closing outside window blinds 
and shutters from the inside, without raising the sasa. 
The blind is opened and firmly held against the face ot 
the weather-boarding or wall so as to exclude all rattt:-g 
or shaking by the wnd_ Ii is done much easier «2d 
with greater oo..trol over the blind than in the usual way 
of raising the sash. It adds greatly to the strength of tie 
blind or shutter, andis an ornament to the inside windaw 
sillorseat They are as readily put in old asin rew 
window frames. 

The above improvement may be maaufactured of east, 
malleable, or rough iron, brass, or gutta percha. The at- 
tention of hardware manufacturers and the trade genera!- 
ly is invited to the above. All builders and others who 
have examined jt, exprees their entire satiefaetion, and 
believe that it will require a vigorous supply equal tne 
demand, from the fact that they can be m atprice: o 

uit all. The above will be sold on very reasonabie 
terms. Apply to the Patentee, ‘ 


JOHN E. CLOKEY, 


599 Washington City, D.C 


FIVE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED, 


YO se}) four new inventions. Agents have made vver 

$25 000 on one—betier than all other similar agen- 

cies Send fuur stamps, and get eighty pages paticulars, 
gratis. PHRAIM BROWN, 


597 Lowell, Massachusesiz 


AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, 


"FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Infi 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
cipient Consumption. 
Through a trial of many years, and throegh every 
nation of civilized men, Ayer’s Cherry Peewrai has beer, 
found to afford more relief, and te cure more Cases Of pu.. 
monary di ease, than any other remedy known to man- 
kind. Cases of apparently settled consumption have beon 
cured by it, and thousands of euflerers who were deeinco 
beyond the reach of human aid have been res¥mred to 
their friends and usefulness, to sound health ang the en- 
joyment of life, by this all-powerful a) \ido.e te Giseases 
of the lungs and throat. Here a cold hed gettted on the 
lungs.. The dry,nacking cough, the glassy eye, and the 
pale, thin, features of him who was lately lusty and 
strong, whisper to all but him, Consumption. He tries 
everything; but the disease is gnawing at his vitals, anda 
shows its fatal symptoms more and more over al) nis 
frame. He is taking the Cherry Pectoral now; it has 
stopped his cough, and made his breathing easy; his 
sleep is sound at night; his appetite returna, and with 
his strength. The dart which pierced his side is braxen. 
Searcely any neighborhood can be found which has ro: 
some living trophy like this, to shadow forth the virtues 
which have won for the Cherry Pectoral an imperishabic 
renown. Butits usefulness does not end here. Nay, it 
accomplishes more by prevention than cure. The count 
less colds and coughs which it cure: are we seed whic . 
would have ripened into a dreadrul harvest of incurab.e 
diseases. Influenza, Croup B hitis, » Pleu- 
risy, Whooping Cough, and al) irritations of the throa: 
and lungs are easily cured by the Cherry Pectoral if taken 
in season. Every family should have it by them, and 
they will find it an invaluable protection from the insid- 
ious prowler which carries off the parent 6 from 
many @ flock. the darling lamb from many + bome. 
Authenticated evidence of these facts, with directions 
for the treatment of each complaint, may be f an 
Ayer’s American Almanac, of which we publish tree 
millions, and scatter them broadeast over the eartp, in 
order that the sick everywhere may have before them the 
information it contains. Druggists anda dea’ers in media- 
cine generally have them for distributio, gratis, and alse 
for sale these remedies, prepared by Dr. J. Uv. AYER, 
Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Alass,, and 
sold by Z. D.. Gilman, Washington, D. C., F. Brown. 
Philadelphia, and by all dealers in medicine everywhere, 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


AMERICAN PIRACY. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS, 


OF OHIO, 





Upon the Joint Resolutions proposing Hostilities 
with England, on account of her exercising the 


Right of Visitation. 


Ix Comrrres‘or THE WHOLE House ON THE STATE 
oF THE Unton, JUNE 7, 1858. 


Mr. Cuairman: I assure the House and the 
country that I entertain nd apprehensions of 
war; nor have f any fears that war will grow 
out of any question now pending between this 
Our present Execu- 


nation and Great Britain. 
tive is a Democrat, under the guidance of the 
slave power; and Southern statesmen are too 
Sagaci@es to Suppose’ that our nation can endure 
a war im support of the slave trade. In the 
present state! of the popular mind, a war with 
that Power, for such a cause, would bring the 
institution to a speedy termination imevery State 
of the Union. Northern members have no de- 
sire for war; they prefer the more tardy, but 
equally sure, method of effecting emancipation 
by force of public sentiments 

The imperfection of our language often leads 
to protracted discussion ; I shall therefore avoid 
the use of ¢erms as far as possible in what I am 
about to say. 

“The right of search,” as exercised upon the 
high seas in times of war, appears to be generally 
understood, and in regard to it there is no con- 


troversy ; but for sixteen years our Ministers at 


London and the representatives of the British 


Government have been explaining to each other 


“ the right of visitation,” and a war is threatened, 
becausé lexicographers have failed properly to 
define that form of expression. 

Now, sir, I shall not attempt to do that which 
so many abler men have failed to perform; but 
J assert the right, and the puty, of the commander 
of any ship engaged in Buppressing piracy, to ascer- 
tain the national character of any suspected vessel he 
may meet upon the high seas. 

1 also declare it equally the duty of every cap- 
tain, officer, and sailor, on board the suspected 
ship, cheerfully to give this information. The 


owner of the suspected ship, and the owner of 


the cargo, are bound by every moral considera- 
tion to require such captain and crew to give 
this informafion when demanded. 

It is the duty of all-statesmen, and of all Gov- 
ernments, to require the ships belonging to their 
citizens to furnish this information when sus- 
pected. This obligation arises from the fact 
that all nations are interested in exterminating 
pirates. But merchants, ship-owners, and sea- 
faring men, are more directly interested in that 
object than any other class of citizens, and their 
obligations correspond with the benefits derived. 

I will add, that for ages pirates have been re- 
garded as “outlaws,” at war with all nations, 
and all nations are supposed to be at war with 
them. 

These rules have been held and practiced upon 
by this Government since we have been a nation. 
Many of the older members of this body will 
recollect, that after the close of the last war, the 
Gulf of Mexico was infested by pirates, whose 
headquarters’ appeared to be the Isle of Pines, 
lying at the west of Cuba. A naval force was 
engaged for a considerable length of time in ac- 
complishing the destruction of those outlaws. 
Now, sir, during that whole expedition they 
visited every suspected vessel that fell in their 
way, no matter what colors it’ bore. They 
visited British and Spanish and French vessels, 
for that purpose, j@st as freely as they did those 
which sailed under our own flag. It was their 
duty to do so. I think their instructions will be 
found to contain orders to visit not only suspect- 
ed vessels, but suspected places. And I believe 
the official reports now on file in the Navy De- 
partment will show that they faithfully fulfilled 
their instructions. They visited ships; they 
landed upon territory belonging to other nations; 
and I deny that England, or France, or Spain, 
ever uttered a complaint or demanded explana- 
tion. Indeed, the ships and people of those na- 
tions went further. Seeing our Government 
carrying on a war for the benefit of mankind, 
they lent our ships and men employed in that 
work every convenient aid and facility. And 
had a suspected ship bearing the British flag 
refused to make her true character known, her 
commander would have justly incurred the odium 
of aiding and encouraging piracy; or had the 
British Government denied our right to ascertain 
the character of suspected ships bearing the flag 
of that nation, we should have charged them 
with sympathizing with the pirates. 

In these remarks I have described not merely 
our practice on that occasion, but on every occa- 
sion. I have described not merely the practice 
of our own Government, but that of every civil- 
ized nation. From the 4th of July, 1776, to this 
day, our practice, and the practice of Christian 
Governments, has been uniform, when operating 
against pirates, excepting that class, more tech- 
nically called “ American pirates,” who, under 
the flag of the United States, are engaged ia the 
African slave trade. These were formerly treat- 
ed differently. They were not regarded as at 
‘war with mankind. They bore the flags of vari- 
ous nations, and pursued their nefarious voca- 

tions unmolested. But as Christianity extended, 
and its principles were better understood, this 
traffic in human flesh was seen to be a revolting 
crime, and most Christian nations pronounced it 
Piracy, and treated those who pursued it as 
“‘outlaws,” worthy of death. 

Participating in this general view, the United 
States by express statute, prepared with great 
Jabor; examined and deliberated upon with great 
solemnity, and passed by the Senate and by this 
House, I think, without a dissenting voice, pro- 
mounced the African slave trade to be prracy, and 
those who followed that vocation to be pirates, 
‘worthy of death. The act was duly approved by 
the Executive, published, and announced to the 
civilized world. 

At this point of my remarks, I lay down 
another proposition which, I think, will not be 
doubted or denied: By this important step, we 
as a nation became obligated, bound in justice 
and propriety, to treat those engaged in the Afri- 
can slave trade as pirates. That, as a Govern- 
ment, we are bound to aid and assist in eradica- 
ting this piracy.from the earth. That it is the 
duty of our statesmen and citizens to lend all 
convenient assistance to the ships of Britain and 
of all other nations engaged in suppressing this 
piracy. That it is the obvious duty of the com- 
mander, officers, and crew, of every suspected 
ship, whether it-bear American, French, Spanish, 
British, or Russian colors, cheerfully to give sat- 
isfactory evidence of her nationality, when called 

on for that purpose by ships actually engaged 
in the humane work of suppressing this traflic in 
slaves. If any officer refuse to give such inform- 
ation, the refusal constitutes evidence of guilt. 
In short, I lay down, the comprehensive proposi- 
tion, that so far as this Government is concerned, 
so far as our statesmen, our people, our mer- 
chants, our ship-owners, the commanders and 
crews of our merchant vessels, are concerned, we 


hold the same relation to the African slave trade 


which we hold to other piracies—bound by all 
the duties incident to piracy of any other char- 
acter. 

Now, sir, like all other propositions based upon 
clear and obvious justice, I think these will not 
be denied. No statesman will take issue upon 
any one of them. They will deny none of them. 


The only objection that can be raised against 
them is that which our Ministers at London 
They insist 
that British officers, in visiting our ships to as- 
certain their nationality, may abuse their power. 
I grant it; and so power was ever held by man, 
They also urge 
that British officers have committed wrongs upon 
our sbips, when visiting them for the avowed 
purpose of learning their character; and J add 
that, in every. such case, the British Government 
is responsible, and has in every instance promptly 


have repeated a thousand times. 


that was not liable to abuse. 


granted indemnity. 


I do not believe that a single instance of‘such 
abuse has occurred, at any recent period, in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Ifany has taken place, I have 
no apprehension whatever that hostilities will 
follow ; for 1 am confident that the British Min- 
istry will, as in past times, explain, apologize, or 
indemnify those who shall be shown to have sus- 


tained loss. 


Here I might, with much apparent propricty, 
leave the subject. But our Government is now 
openly engaged in efforts to overthrow the doc- 
trines I have laid down—doctrines which com- 
mend themselves to the conscience and judgment 
of all reflecting men and of civilized nations.’ The 
absurd position now occupied by this Govern- 

- ment, in regard to the slave trade, has been 
- reached by slow degrees. We have taken one 
step after another in this downward course, until 
we now stand before the nations of the earth in 
the attitude of supporting this piracy. Historic 
facts will place this whole matter in more con- 


spicuous light than argument or refined logic. 


Long before our Revolution, the people of these 
colonics complained to the parent Government 
of the existence of the slave trade as a grievance. 
In the Congress of 1774, the members formed an 
association for the purpose of discouraging the 
slave trade ; and the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, in 1776, set forth, in his draft 
“‘ thatthe British King had kept 
MEN WERE BOUGHT AND SOLD,” ' 


of that instrument, 
open markets where 


and assigned this as one of the reasons why the | bers of Congress to legislate for the distribution 
colonies should separate from the mother coun- | of this money. The slave power insisted that 
try. In the Convention which @ramed the Con- | we should sanction the proceeding of the Execu- 
stitution, language equally denunciatory of this | tive. A bill passed the Senate for that purpose, 
traffic was used, and Mr. Madison informs us| and those interested attempted to force it through 
that he himself declared, in Convention, that it} this body, under the previous question. I obtain- 
would be wrong to admit in the Constitution| ed the by ecm and uttered a protest 
that men can hold property in their fellow men. | against sitting in this hall. to legislate _ the 
Some of the States, however, felt desirous of} price and value of immortal beings. The bill, 
continuing the slave trade for a time; but so| however, passed, and Congress thus far con- 
strong was the sentiment of the people against | tributed its influence to render American piracy 
that barbarous commerce, that it was deemed | honorable. 
necessary to provide, by express stipulation, that] Thus, Mr. Chairman, has this Government lent 
Congress should not prohibit it prior to the year | its moral and political influence, through the 
1808. Before that day arrived, Congress passed | Executive and Legislative departments, to violate, 
a law for the total abolition of the African slave | to blot out, its solemn obligations proclaimed in 
trade—the act to take effect on the lst day of} the treaty of Ghent, instead of ral its best en- 
January of that year. deavors to entirely abolish the “ trafic in slaves. 
Unfortunately, by thesame law, Congress pro- | We have lent our t endeavors to uphold, 
vided that persons might carry slaves from one | encourage, and render it honorable. We have 
port of the United States to another, under cer- | done this throdgh dishonorable means—through 
tain regulations. This coastwise transportation | fraud and falsehood. Sir, could this Government 
of slaves was then supposed necessary for fami- | be subjected to its own laws, it would be liable 
lies who emigrated from one slave State to ari-| to fine and imprisonment’ for obtaining money 
other, for at that day no such commerce was | under false pretences. 
known as the inter-State slave trade. But this} In making’ these remarks, I am aware that I 
provision in the act of 1807 has for many years| shall incur the criticism of those who say they 
been prostituted tothe protection of an increas- | will “stand byour-country, right or wrong.” The 
ing commerce in human flesh. maxim is atheistic. I will stand by my Govern- 
At the close of the war in 1814, both England | ment when it is in-the right, but when it is wrong 
and the United States felt the inconsistency | I will do what I can o set it right. 
which had characterized their action in the re- During the session of Congress in December, 
cent contest, by authorizing their people to] A. D. 1835, a slave ship was fastened to yonder 
butcher each other on the battle-field; and, | wharf. It was the Enterprise, waiting her cargo. 
having been regarded as two leading nations | They were purchased in this District; many of 
in the Christian world, they felt the propriety | them were members of various churches, and one 
of abolishing this execrable commerce. Lord | was said to belong to the minister who officiated 
Gambier and his associates, acting for Great} in the same church of which the slave was a 
Britain, were distinguished men, and Albert Gal- |} member. The whole cargo was gathered here, 
latin, John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, James | under the eye of the President and of various 
A. Bayard, and James Russeli, Commissioners | ministers of the Gospel, and was said to be re- 
on the part of the United States, were-conscious | spectable. @ 
of the odium which rested upon our people by Some of the victims, however, were not satis- 
reason of their supporting this slave trade. By | fied with their lot. They preferred death by 
mutual agreement, they inserted in the treaty of | their own hands, rather than meet the horrors of 
Ghent the tenth article, which reads as follows: | Southern barracoons. One of them, a young 
“ Whereas the trafic in slaves is irreconcilable | woman, threw herself from the Long Bridge yd 
‘ with the principles of humanity and justice ; arid | the Potomac, seeking a watery ~— as a relief 
‘ whereas both his Majesty and the United States } from the horrors of this “ American ~— . 
‘are desirous of continuing their efforts to pro- Her sad fate excited the attention of one o oa 
‘ mote its entire abalition, it is hereby agreed that | most talented poets, who has commemorated the 
‘both contracting parties shall use their best en- | sad story in beautiful verse. But the cargo was 
‘ deavors to accomplish so desirable an object.” — and “4 ary s = Fa 
I desire the Committee to mark the language | *!\°r WH manner 
of this solemn treaty: The two Governments | °°#st- Indeed, so far as the slave trade was 
. ncerned, there was nothing to distinguish 
mutually bound themselves to “use their best eager =. f Afri 
endeavors {0 ENTIRELY ABOLISH THE TRAFFIC IN _ "salh from sate ee i “y an 
sLAves.” This treaty sfipulation had no more aoe heave ym Baion raised The ship de- 
reference to the African than to the American Sea the stare and stripes which may 
slave trade. Under British laws, there was a 4 - 
commerce carried on between their West. India| © seem upon nine-tenths of the slave ships that 


; : leave the African coast. 
Islands in the bodies of men ; and we had author- ‘ more favorable 
ized a similar commerce on ‘the American coast, But the winds of heaven were more 


: i tive or Congress. 
and the sages who formed this treaty had no The ship pee ag eB) on pty 
conception that it was more criminal to buy and} 15.) three weeks of tempestuous weather, the 
sell God's image in Afiga, then An Amedes. owners of the slaves being on board, preferred 
They intended this solemn stipulation to apply |» nning into Port Hamilton, in the island of Ber- 
he Che ries, ant it Sot es a TT ee, aed subjecting their slaves to British laws, 
If any member, doubts this intention, I invite him tathe 2 Dian risk thelr own lives by remaining 
7 examine the respeeks of Me. Adews, iq _ longer at sea. The slaves of course became free 
that subject in shis body, 1 thipk ia. 1043... _U0B~4 coon as they came under the protection of Brit- 
gress proceeded to carry out this stipulation, so ish enactments. Those laws had jurisdiction not 
pod “7 ~ ag trade — enceenet Rr. ‘ only upon the island, but they extended a marine 
passed a ‘aw declaring that commerce * ©) Teague from the shore. This had been the opin- 
“piracy,” and we assumed upon ourselves All the |.¢ 4 entertained, and the doctrine admitted and 
+ incident ts —_ we 2 whe y wind enforced, by all civilized nations, for a century 
rorty-four years we Baye maintained the /’mer- | previous. This Government had practiced upon 
ican slave trade, in violation of that treaty, in vio- + and still practices upon it 
lation of JUSTICE AND og HUMANITY. Neither the | * ‘aon wer ike eatin hed i eo 
treaty, nor the laws declaring the slave trade to sikecheeninhes deerdniie anf en Minisver at 
be “ piracy,” changed pr. macided any priacipie London was at once instracted to obtain com- 
or existing element in our moral obligations ; pensation for the slaveholders. The effrontery 
these had been established by the law of nature manifested in prosecuting such @ claim serves 
and of nature’s God; but our trenty and acts of in some degree to mitigate the contempt with 
Congress constitute an acknowledgment of the which As. honorable, every high-minded 
ee — a Sar ar eal, ond. maw statesman oid look upon it. OF course, the 
ane sehougnens Saute t9 petecigte. British Minister respectfully declined all negoti- 
Having avawed Woes foot eeats, our Gerry. ation upon the subject. He was conscious that 
went ap peared wr satisfied, without even an his Government as well as ours was bound by the 
ee ee eee ae treaty of Ghent to use her “‘ best endeavors to entirely 
rs gr omy increaaad, and proves jarge abolish the traffic in slaves.” Nor could he see any 
a ry . hme engaged = os ’ ectabl — good reason why England should disgrace herself 
P «4 ie tad _—s _ we port 3 agro one by an open and obvious disregard of her solemn 
whe dealt ironeehialt aa <5, eka vee compact, even if the Government of the United 
» and they were transported | <1 165 requested it. England had faithfully car- 
to the barracoons of more Southern cities, where ried it py b ceded e volishin g it am oa the 
_ — ide so _ fee Frew * ‘a + se.’ people of her West Tndia islands. She had gone 
men. Slaveholders then understoo at every : : : 
owner of slaves was directly or remotely involved a pt ne ap angen hanes og he snes eo 
in the moral guilt of the slave trade; that every ae a ee —. of hiss” Me tee 
purchaser of slaves egeourages and sanctions refused to stain her honor by encouraging this 
— bay nme =~ — 1 _— te sells oe om sane American piracy. The avon igh been a Berm 
thereby encourages the slave trade; and no re- | ~. aie Fo eaten ee 
flecting mind can regard the coastwise slave rel declea deb eee a _ 
trade less criminal than that which is carried on | “4 ld her stat di ? d . . 
upon the shores of Africa. In truth, it was born on hs tee ole of Ep tend ob ry | ‘sinahher 
of the African trade, and in its effects it is t y. h ae flesh fi te ir] rhe y ttl 
more atrocious, as its victims are more intelli- we mm r 4g Sam any a “<5 d 
gent. It is thus that the African slave trade, the - wal othe etal nen ah . 4 caemaiae. 
coastwise slave trade, the inter-State slave trade, ; t that ti _ = t whiv end . & 
the holding of slaves, the breeding of slaves, the a Geathas . > raga He " re saaien tele ak 
see ong buying of slaves, Son aN cnanastes nations in regard to the local jurisdiction ef each 
. se < ga hawt agen pepeaek of — Government must be modified, entirely changed, 
—s oe coe fe ean we wre’ before any plausible argument could be advanced 
pon wae Hoey Pore Of our pation. sie A\iti~ | in favor of this claim. He therefore introduced 
See y nore eng an A acresd sea “2 resolutions into the Senate, declaring, that when 
’ H . 
the various relations of that institution in this bome Ra pg aie Pipa ov A 
countey, have sprung. If the wey be piracy, it te aceident Oyo on with her the laws of the 
clear that its fruit can be nothing else than pira- or Boe cbaaic, det. ealied. eae tae one 
cy; and when the nanion stampes that commerce on board in all their relations are soniraliod 
sh pvoken, i proce) Gas fea Pee by the laws of such State. In another resolu- 
“= bee sgpn ve Se ant tah tion he declared that the slaves on board the 
en who aspire moral, political, and soci r i ty gr 
position, could not submit to this ostracism. ar gag For rn! lying in Acuviare 
They were constrained to emancipate their slaves, bold 8 C 
or render slaveholding honorable. To effect this 7 Se ait the thes a membbe ef this bud las Fi 
latter object, the wheels of progress must be} 31 recollect the astonishment expressed b 
stopped ; religion, civilization, and Christianity, tnemberé Of thie Hadbe at Chess meegeiitions y 
must cease their onward march; slaves must be Mr. Webste ded i or t sates 
disrobed of their humanity, and transformed into a f ah fr Beste. H yea Whis a 
chattels; and the Federal Government must be- stot “ a wh suse — tne Px th ~ mer 
come a patron of fhe slave trade, instead of reentie All Santos co ary ose ae oo 
using our best endeavors to “ entirely abolish the | (+ - * tree 8 y - Pe waerer 
traffic in slaves ;” and Congress was called on to yb i omediapamns te = en an haw 
sustain and encourage it—to violate our plighted | *.” - as : 
faith before the nations of the earth. ea comes puemnepare awaited him in the con- 
hd ot-tg = ships, the Coma and Eheo- The resolutions were presented on the 4th of 
alam, ae Ses Alexendtis, 998 the caper; J March, 1840, and came up for consideration a 
believe, from Norfolk, Virginia, bound to New Pat, Seo ae Se ad oF 
Orleans, were shipwrecked upon British islands Michi sh i Mis aces. Bes of that ‘patie ‘abelian 
in the Gulf. The slaves of course became free, | | alae ‘he 7 oy The Sane thes Siveiall i aa 
by landing on British soil. They were suddenly eles Commies ‘ 4 Foreisk Relations. ‘dha oon 
transformed from chattels into immortal beings, Pd 2 





: ; F F ported them back with some verbal amendments, 
Tee Unde meschenth saneetaphentan Te but substantially as introduced; and with due 
grined and mortified. The people of the West | formality and solemnity they came up for final 
Indies looked upon these wretches with con- | ®¢tton on the'15t of Agel. Mr: Olay and Mr. 
tempt; our countrymen regarded them with Calhout, Ae Peteays Cin'ce Cue ether Beanies 
horror, felt they were worthy of the gallows, from the slave States, spoke in favor of them, 
rather than Executive favor. But the President, declaring their readiness to sustain the institu- 
himself a slaveholder, involved in all the moral | 0" ®t any sacrifice; but no voice was raised 
turpitude of these hucksterers in our common’| fF humanity, for justice, for the honor of our 
humanity, at once espoused their cause, and di- | B&tion. Mr. Webster was silent, and the record 
rected our Minister at the Court of St. James to | Shows that the vote in favor of the resolutions 
demand compensation from the people of England | ¥®8 Uanimous. The names of Mr. Webster and 
for permitting their African brethren thus to | ther Northern Whig Senators do not appear on 
enjoy their God-given prerogatives. A more | ‘“¢ 70 of votes given on that occasion. 

arrogant and insulting demand was never put| — !¢ is not for me to characterize that act. The 
| forth by one nation upon another. All under- | Pe? of the historian yet remains paralyzed in re- 
stood that the laws of England knew no dis- | @°d to it. My own political pathway has been 
tinction between these masters and the slaves | T¥eged; storms have raged around me, and many 
whom they claimed as property. Neither the | Y°#"S Rave come an gone, byt the eyistions of 
people, nor the officers of the British Govern- | ™Y wa mind on that occasion will not soon be 
ment, nor the King himself, had he been present, | forgotten. I saw, or thought I saw, as clearly 
would have had any authority whatever for de- | °° I — realize the effect and tendency of that 
livering one of these people to the custody or | **t it was intended to.stop the wheels of prog- 
control of another. ress, of civilization, and restore the héathenish 
doctrine, that “ Africans have no rights which white 
men are bound to respect.’ The advocates of 
the slave trade then felt that the Senate was 
fully committed to the support of this “ Ameri- 
can piracy.” It constituted the most important 
step then taken towards the position which the 
Executive and his supporters now occupy. ‘ 

When Mr. Tyler became President, he called 
Mr. Webster to the Cabinet, and that distinguish- 
ed statesman was soon constrained to wield his 
moral and political powers either for or against 
this slave trade. 

On the 27th October, 1841, the brig Creole 
sailed from Hampton Roads, with a cargo of one 
hundred and thirty-five slaves on board, bound 
for New Orleans. It will be borne in mind, that 
when out from shore at the distance of a marine 
league, the laws of Virginia ceased to hold juris- 
diction over the ship or the persons on board, 
and they became subject to the exclusive juris- 
diction: and laws of the United States; and I 
need. not say that these laws had made no pro- 
visions for holding men in slavery upon the high 
seas or in our territories outside the District of 
Columbia. The moment the ship passed from the 
jurisdiction of Virginia, these people, by force of 
law, became clothed with the attributes of freemen. 

The slaves on board the Creole were conscious 
of this, from intuitive conviction. Their own 
immortal natures spurned the doctrine asserted 
in the Senate, and, under the guidance and 
promptings of that innate love of liberty which 
throbs in every human heart, they asserted the 
rights bestowed upon them by the Creator. One 
of, the slave-dealers attempted forcibly to main- 
tain the doctrine avowed in the Senate. Here, 
again, that God-given reason, which every man 
possesses, taught these people, reared in igno- 
rance, in slaveholding stupidity, that the slave- 
degler was a pirate, had incurred the just penalty 
attached to that crime, and they at once inflicted 
upon the miscreant the punishment due to his 
iniquity. I leave it for casuists to determine 
whether he was more guilty than those who en- 
cou him ‘in his accursed vocation. These 

quondam slaves, how FREEMEN, ue 
of the ship, extended mercy to the slave- 


Our Minister at London, however, was himself 
a breeder of slaves. That noble patriot, Daniel 
O'Connell, had refused to extend to him the civil- 
ities due to a Christian statesman, and he felt 
the more determined to make the Government 
of England dignify this “ American piracy” by 
acknowledging it to be a legitimate vocation. 

To effect this object, however, he saw but one 
course—that was, to regard the slaves.as property, 
and not as persons. The crime for which indem- 
nity was sought was so obvious, that truth could 
not sustain it. The laws which govern the moral 
universe forbid the idea that truth.can subserve 
such iniquity ; the claim must therefore be main- 
tained by deception,. by “ FALSEHOop.” And in 
his official communication to the British Minister, 
Mr. Stevenson declared, “ Our Government has de- 
‘ termined, in the most solemn manner, that slaves 
‘ killed in the ‘public service of the United States, 
‘ even_in @ state of war, were to be regarded as 
‘ PROPERTY, AND NOT AS PERSONS, and the Govern- 
‘ment held responsible for their value.” I need 
not repeat what I said of this unmitigated false- 
hood sixteen years since. I then pronounced it 
false in the concrete, and false in its details, and 
called on the friends of Mr. Stevenson, and the 
delegation from his State, to cite an instance 
where the Government had ever paid for a stave 
killed in the public service. The assertion 
was not only false, but the reverse of bis asser- 
tion was true. In-every instance where com- 
pensation for slaves killed in the public service 
has been claimed, we have refused payment. 

Sir, I feel humbled, as an American, as a Chris- 
tian, when I proclaim these facts. Our nation 
was disgraced in the presence of the civilized 
Governments of the earth, when its accredited 
Minister thus condescended to slander the people 
of this Union, and libel this republican Govern- 
ment, in order to support piracy, and do honor 
to men so worthy of the gallows. ‘But the false- 
hood answered his purpose ; the British Minister 
was deceived, the people of England were defraud- 
ed of one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars, 
and the first step in rendering the slave trade 
honorable was successfully taken. 

The next step was to constrain Northern mem- 


























































































































dealers on board, and directed their course to 
Nassau, in the island of New Providence, and 
went on shore, seeking their own happiness. 

I well recollect the scene which occurred in 
the Senate when the news of this transaction 
reached this city. The members of that body. 
were even more excited than they have been 
recently. They then threatened to send our ships 
of war, and and sink those British islands; now 
they only talk of sinking the British navy, It 
might prove instructive to gentlemen of the 
present age to read the high-sounding threats 
and epithets used at that day, 

Mr. Webster was now Secretary of State under 
a slaveholding President, associated with a slave- 
holding Cabinet. He was therefore constrained 
to speak and act for the slave trade; or, if he 
refused such action, he would be constrained to 
resign his office. He preferred the former course, 
and the intellect of that great man, who had 
been the pride of the free States, was now ex- 
erted to carry out the doctrines for which a few 
months previously he had declined voting. It 
was a t victory for the Slave Power. Christi- 
anity then lost one of its ablest champions. For- 
getful of that eternal justice which sits enthroned 
above all earthly power, he sent instructions to 
our Minister at don to demand of the British 
Government compensation for the loss which the 
slave-dealers had sustained. In these instruc- 
tions he assumed the whole theory of Mr. Cal- 
houn, and even characterized the persons who 
had most righteously gained their liberty as 
mutineers and murderers! Pardon me if I speak 
frankly. My lips were then sealed, under the 
gag-rules of, this body; I was not permitted to 
utter the emotions of my soul in regard to this 
slave trade. I consulted with my venerable 
friend, Mr. Adams. He felt the outrage as keenly 
as mortal could realize it. I proposed that he 
should present to the House resolutions declar- 
ing the law of nations and of the Constitution. 
I shall never forget his manner and appearance, 
as he assured me that he was old, that the in- 
fluence of Mr. Webster was great ; that the con- 
test would occupy years of severe labor; that he 
could not expect to live long enough to get the 
public attention turned to it. T 

I drew up a series of resolutions on the sub- 
ject, stating what I believed to be the estab- 
lished law of nations, and the constitutional 
duty, resting upon Congress, to abstain from all 
support of this slave trade. They were prepared 
with much caution and study. They were sub- 
mitted to Mr. Adams, for his consideration. He 
approved them. I presented them to this House. 
They may be found at length on the Journal of 
this body for the 21st March, 1842. They de- 
nied, in the most emphatic language, the right 
of the Executive, or of Congress, or of this Gov- 
ernment, to involve the people of the free States 
in a war to maintain a commerce in human flesh. 
To that doctrine I still adhere; I reiterate the 
sentiment; I tell the President and the Senate 
that a war in support of the slave trade, either 
African or American, will not be sanctioned by 
the people, nor by any civilized or Christian na- 
tion. 

The scenes which followed the presentation of 
my resolutions called public attention to the sub- 
ject. The press spoke out; the people reflected 
and discussed the subject; and for a time the 
Senate became silent in regard to it. The Brit- 
ish Minister ceased for a time to be cajoled or 
misled to the support of this “ American slave 
trade,”* and for a time I believed the downward 
tendency of our Government toward its present 
position was stayed. Great Britain pursued a 
steady and Christain course, using her best ef- 
forts to suppress this commerce. She induced 
France, and Russia, and Austria, and Prussia, to 
unite with her in granting to the armed vessels 
of each nation, while cruising within certain de- 
grees of latitude, near the African coast, to search 
the suspected ships of the others, for the purpose 
of detecting those engaged in this piratical slave 
trade. Lord Aberdeen appropriately styled it 
“@ holy alliance,” but our Government refused to 
become a party to this arrangement, and thereby 
brought upon itself the well-founded suspicion 
of encouraging the slave trade. It was notorious 
among the nations of the earth that we were 
maintaining an American slave trade. Both were 
founded on a denial of the law of nature, the 
rights of humanity; both rested upon the same 
infidelity to God and to mankind. All men saw, 
and all men now feel, that it is most inconsistent 
for us to maintain and encourage this slave trade 
upon our own coast, and condemn as pirates 
those engaged in the same trade upon the Afri- 
can coast. 

Our present Secretary of State was then Min- 
ister at Paris, and he, as a representative of our 
Government, wrote and spoke, and used his en- 
tire influence, against the quintuple treaty re- 
ferred to; and as it became more generally 
known that we fayored the African as well ag the 
American slave trade, pirates frequenting the} 
African coast adopted our flag, as it woulérpro- 
tect them from search when near the African 
coast. * 

In July, 1842, Lord Ashburton arrived in this 
city, a8 Minister Plenipotentiary of the British 
Crown, specially appointed and authorized to 
treat with our Government on pending difficul- 
ties. Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, in his 
first official communication with his Lordship, 
dated August 1, 1842, before alluding to any 
other matters, entered into a long and elaborate 
argument to induce his Lordship fo enter into 
some treaty regulations. for securing those en- 
gaged in our American slave trade from-sustain- 
ing loss when their ships happen to be wrecked 
on British islands, or driven by stress of weather 
into British ports. He mentioned the two cases 
of the Creole and Enterprise, to which I have 
referred, and urged the propriety of making pro- 
vision for securing slave-dealers when thus unfor- 
tunate. The proposition, if adopted, would have 
been a repeal. of the tenth article of the treaty of 
Gheng, by which both Governments had bound 
themselves to “ use their best endeavors to entirely 
abolish the traffic in slaves.” It would have re- 
versed that covenant, and bound them to use 
their best endeavors to support the “ traffic in 
slaves.” 

Thus, sir, our own records, the records of 
Great Britain, bear proof to the efforts of our 
nation, in vavor of this traffic in slaves ; in favor 
of providing, by treaty stipulation, for its perma- 
nent protection and encouragement. Would, sir, 
that this record were expunged from existence ; 
that this disgrace of our nation could be blotted 
from the moral universe. But, thanks to Lord 
Ashburton, thanks to the British nation for their 
adherence to Christianity, and their resistance 
of this heathenish, this barbarous commerce in 
the bodies of women and children. Lord Ash- 
burton refused to enter upon such a negotiation, 
and thereby saved our nation from the proposed 
disgrace, and, bringing the power of truth and 
of Christianity to bear upon Mr. Webster, he ob- 
tained a farther stipulation from our Govern- 
ment against this commerce, and covenant to 
carry out the objects avowed in the treaty of 
Ghent. 

But no sooner had this solemn covenant been 
entered into, than all othér and collateral influ- 
ences of the Executive were exerted for the pro- 
tection and encouragement of this African as 
well ag’American commerce. 

All now present recollect the case of the Amis- 
tad, a Spanish slave ship. Her cargo had been 
imported from Africa in June, 1840, for the Cu- 
ban market. The Amistad took fifty-three of 
these people on board at Havana, with the inten- 
tion of carrying them to Principe, on the south 
side of that island. Those ignorant Adricans 
spurned the doctrines of our Senate, our Secre- 
tary of State, our Executive, and of those Span- 
ish pirates; and, obeying the Divinity which 
prompted each heart, they stood forth in the 
dignity with which God had clothed them. By 
the physical power with which they were en- 
dowed, they asserted their God-given preroga- 
tives of Liberty. The captain and cook endeav- 
ored to carry out the doctrines of our Senate; 
but the negroes, by the dim light of their own 
moral natures, pronounced the men who attempt- 
ed to enforce such doctrines, pirates ; and the 
captain and cook were tried, condemned, and 
executed, in less time than I have occupied in 
relating the incident. They then took posses- 
sion of the ship, sent the crew on shore, and di- 
recting the two slave-dealers whom they retained 
to navigate the ship to Africa, were betrayed, 
the pirates directing the ship’s course to our own 
shores. 

As soon as they came within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, they were arrested by au- 
thority of our Government. Instead of being 
hospitably entertained, they were placed on trial, 
and the Spanish pirates set free. The Executive, 
with all these facts before him, sent # national 
ship of war to the coast of Connecticut, with orders 
to take these victims of the African slaye trade 
on board at the earliest possible moment after 
the court should refuse to givé them their liber- 
ty, and to transport them back to Cuba at the 
expense of our people, and deliver them over to the 
pirates who claimed them. 

But, thanks to our Judiciary, it had not then 
become so corrupt as to declare that “ Africans 
have no rights that white men are bound to respect.” 
They ordered the Africans set free; and the Ex+" 
ecutive was defeated. But Mr. Polk, Mr. Pierce, 
and Mr. Buchanan, have had the consummate 
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effrontery repeatedly to advise Congress to com- 
pensate those Spanish pirates from the pockets of 
the laborers of our nation; and I will not disguise 
the fact, the Senate have almost as often attempt- 
ed to carry out the Executive recommendation, by 
passing bills to pay these Spanish slave-dealers, 
and render the African slave trade honorable. 


But this body has, in every instance, defeated 
such attempts. : 


By the Tree of Washin of 1842, we cove- 
nanted to supply a naval of eighty guns to 
be stationed Stas the African coast, with otders 


to use their efforts to arrest all pirates engeged in 
the slave trade. This treaty was published to 
the world, but the manner of executing it is: not 
so well understood by our people. It is said, by 
men who possess intelligence on the subject, that 
we have never sent to that coast a ship or ves- 
sel worthy to be employed in that service. On 
this point we have no record evidence; but the 
prominent fact that our ships thus employed 
have entirely failed to accomplish the object 
contemplated, is*known and read of all men. It 
is said they bave captured some three or four 
slave ships, while the British ships of equal force 
have capturedas many scores. We know the 
zeal and ability and ambition of our officers and 
seamen; and if the Executive had given them 
ships adapted to the service, and expressed to 
them his desire to see this slave trade abolished, 
they would never have fallen behind the British 
in this duty. No stronger evidence of bad faith 
in pretending to carry out this treaty could have 
been placed on record. 

At that period of our history, the Executive 
began a system of efforts to relieve African 
slave-dealers from the odium of piracy, which 
our enactments and those of other nations had 
placed upon them. 

In 1841, our Minister at London remonstrated 
.with Lord Palmerston against the practice of 
armed ships engaged in suppressing the slave 
trade visiting, vessels sailing under the flag of 
the United States, to ascertain their nationality. 
I repeat, that in all past time this practice had 
been followed by the armed ships of all civil- 
ized nations, when cruising for pirates. As 
shown at the opening of my remarks, it was con- 
ceded by all nations, it was practiced by all nations. 
It was then, is now, and ever will be, the law of 
nations. Our Minister attempted to confound 
this right, however, with the right-of search. 

By this use of terms he. was enabled to pro- 
long the diseussion. Senate document No. 377, 
lst session 29th Congress, givés incontestable 
proof of the ability of our Minister to misunder- 
stand the clearest definition of rights and terms. 
Mr. Stevenson declared the visitation of a cruiser 
to a ship, for the purpose of learning whether it 
was a piraté at war with all mankind, or an 
American vessel entitled to protection under the 
United States flag, was nothing less than the 
right of search, so odious to the American peo- 
ple. To this the Earl of Aberdeen replied, in 
somewhat emphatic language : 

“ The undersigned again renounces, as he has 
‘ already done, in the most explicit terms, any 
“ right on the part of the British Government to 
‘ search American vessels in time of peace. The 
‘ sole purpose of the British cruisers is to ascer- 
‘tain whether the vessels they meet are really 
‘ American or not. The right asserted has in truth 
‘no resemblance to the right of search, either in 
‘ principle or in practice. It is simply a right 
‘ to satisfy the party, who has a legitimate inter- 
‘ est in knowing the truth, that the vessel is act- 
‘ually what her colors announce. This right 
‘ we concede as freely ‘as we exercise. * * * Itis 
‘ possible that this right may be wantonly and 
‘ vexatiously used ; and if, in spite of the utmost 
‘ vaution, any American vessel should suffer loss 
‘and injury, t would be followed by prompt and 
‘ AMPLE REPARATION.” 

Yet our Federal Executive, through our Min- 
ister at London, has continued to protest against 
the interruption of vessels sailing under the 
‘American flag, to ascertain whether they be pirates 
or not; and the influence, the moral power, of 
the Administration, has been exerted for the 
protection of the very traffic which we profess 
to hold in utter abhorrence. 

Slave ships are, and for many years have 
been, built in our own ports, under the very eye 
of the Administration. Indeed it is said, and I 
believe with perfect truth, that more ships, now 
employed in the African slave trade, were built 
in the United States than in all other portions 
of the world. We know that in every seaport 
there are many officers of Government who 
would be vigilant and ambitious to learn the 
character of every vessel built in such port, if 
conscious that the President desired such inform- 
ation; and the fact that he permits slave ships 
to be built, and furnished, and sent out, is con- 
clusive evidence that he is in favor of the prac- 
tice. 

Ag@in: the Democratic press of the South— 
‘those friendly to the Administeation—proclaim 
the restoration of the African slave trade a fa- 
vorite political measure. Southern Senaters 
have urged the withdrawal of our naval force 
from the African coast, in order that we should 
not appear to hold the African slave trade in 
abhorrence; and Democratic members of both 
Houses of Congress urge its restoration. 

Within the past year, we.were informed by 
the Southern press that slaves direct from Africa 
were landed upon our Southern coast. South- 
ern Conventions for years have publicly discuss- 
ed the propriety of restoring this slave trade. 
They-propose to carry our Government back to 
the position oceupied a century since by the 
British King—to restore the barbarous practices 
of a darker age; and their only hesitation in 
making this doctrine a test: of Democracy ap- 
pears to arise from the fact that it would be un- 
popular im’our free States. 

Our present controversy arises from a dispo- 
sition on the part of our Government to respect 
the slave trade—to render it honorable, instead 
of treating it as piracy, and those engaged in it as 
pirates; and strange to say, the entire Senate ap- 
pears converted to his doctrine. Asanation,asa 
Government, we have declared its character, and 
proclaimed an exterminating war upon all who are 
engaged in it. We have declared them enemies to 
mankind, ourLaws worthy of death. They are so 
regarded and treated by other nations. To carry 
on this war, we are bound to contribute all reason- 
able aid and assistance. Every citizen of this 
Union is bound to aid in this war for the rights of 
our common nature. And I declare it the duty of 
every captain, every officer and sailor, who holds 
our flag sacred, to aid in preserving it from the 
dishonor to which the present Administration is 
seeking to prostitute it. It is their duty, when 
suspected of piracy, to cheerfully relieve them- 
selves of such suspicion by making their true 
character understood; and I assert that it is the 
right of .every British, French, Russian, Aus- 
trian, or Prussian cruiser, or the cruiser of any 
other nation, while seeking to destroy these out- 
laws, to demand of any American ship, or the 
ship of any other nation, her true character, 
whether she be a pirate, or entitled to protection 
under the flag she bears ; while our own cruisers 
hold the same indisputable right to learn the 
character of any and of all suspected ships 
sailing under the flag of any other nation. 
If our Administration be determined to modify 
this law of nature and of nations, this principle 
of justice, of evident propriety, they will find in- 
surmountable difficulties. I trust, I hope, the 
British Ministry will not recede from its po- 
sition. They are acting for humanity. The 
feelings and sympathies of the Christian world 
are with them in their efforts to eradicate. this 
piracy from the earth. Truth and justice are 
with them. That higher law of eternal righte- 
ousness which sways the destinies of nations 
and of the world is with them. I would not 
place our Government in opposition to these at- 
tributes of the Creator. 1 would bring it into 
harmony with those principles of justice, those 
laws, which govern the moral world. 

I know the vastness of our cause. We are 
constrained to meet the machinations of the 
Slave Power at every step of our progress. Let 
us meet them boldly, candidly, TRUTHFULLY. Let 
us consecrate ourselves to this holy work of sep- 
arating and purifying our Government and peo- 
ple from this piracy, this moral contagion which 


mighty nation, and must, if not soon stayed in 
its progress, produce political and moral death 
to the body corporate. 





Lord Lyndhurst tells a good story apropos 
of his surrender of the great seal of the Kng- 
lish: Ministry in 1846. “When I went to the 
palace,” says his Lordship, “I alighted at the 
Ere sa sles aod aber ofoere ofthe house 

old and silver, er officers 0! 
hold, who called in sonorous tones, from land- 
ing to landing, and 
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Correspondence of the New York Times. 


SLAVE TRADE TREATIES. 


Wasuineron, June 22, 1858. 


I have rarely read @ more interesting docu- 
ment than the message of the President, under 
the date of 21st April, tothe Senate, communi- 
cating the correspondence be'ween the Ameri- 
can and British Governments, on the African 
slave trade. Tue public was firet apprised, 
through the correspondence of the Times, that, 
after the receipt of many communications on 
the subject from her Majesty's Government, 
Gen. Cass had made a general aid comprehen- 
sive reply, fully setting forth the views of this 


time, called for by the Seuate, and now appears 
in pamphlet. 

The first paper shows “the ruling passion 
atrong in death.” It is a note of three lines 
from Mr, Crampton, dated May 24, 1856, fur- 
nishing, for the information of the State Depart- 
ment, memoranda from the British Commis- 
nda, west coast of Africa, as to 
the mode in which the slave trade was carried 


op in Ly ” ag WO 9 days after the re- 
ceipt of thi r, Mr. Crampton was peremp- 
torily MO gg 


The Commissidners assert that on the 3let 
of December, 1855, a vessel believed to be 
American 600 slaves from a point on 
the coast of Benguela. They proceed: One 
Lucas, a notorious slave-dealer, driven off in 
1853, had lately ; had cffered fifty 
or sixty,“ milreas” per head for slaves. 

Aug. 2, 1857.—Lord Napier informed Gen. 
Case of the cases of the brigantines Adams 
Gray and W. D. Miller, of New Orleans. It 
appeared, from the report of the British Consul 
a that about the Ist of February, 1857, 
the Adams Gray was captured by the British 
steamer Prometheus, with all the usual equip- 
ments of a slave cargo, and with $20,500 in 
specie. She threw overboard her Spanish- 
American papers, and, having no evidence of 
nationality, was condemned. 

The captain of the W. D. Miller was: more 
audacious and astute. He kept his American 
papers, sailed boldly through a fleet of British 
merchantmen in Lagos Roads, was pursued, 
showed his American papers, and avowed that 
the purpose of his voyage was to ship slaves. 

Qa the 16th of September, 1857, Lord Napier 
sends to Gen. Cass a resolution of the House 
of Commons, praying her Majesty to use all 
practicable means to suppress the slave trade, 
to which her Majesty graciously responds that 
she will, 

Oct. 19 —Commodore Conover, commanding 
American sqoadron on the coast of Africa, 
writes to Mr. Toucey concerning the capture, 
by Commodore Wise, in the British steamer 
Vesuvius, of the brigantine Bremen, wearing 
American colors. It appears that on the 10th 
of October, 1857, the Bremen was overhauled 
by the Vesuvius—that Commodore Wise went 
on board, saying, in effect, “I do not want to 
see your papers, which I know are fraudulent, 
but shall take the vessel, and I now give you 
the choice of being taken under the American 
flag or otherwise.” ~The captain said that, if 
taken as an American, he would be liable to 
be hanged as a pirate, and threw his flag and 
papers cverboard. This conduct Commodore 
Conover thought unwarrantable, and he sent to 
Commodore Wise a protest against it, remark- 
ing that this practice of the British commanders 
sufficiently shows why so many vessels are 
taken without colors or papers—the reason be- 
ivg, in brief, that the masters are induced to 
destroy them by the threats and misrepresenta- 
tions of the British boarding officers. 

Oct. 13, 1857.—Edward Gabriel, who ap- 

to be British Consul or agent at Loands, 
states that the American vessel Onward had 
been captured by the steamer Electo, without 
any papera of nationality. The ship or barque 
Charles, of Boston, was found by the steamer 
Sappho embarking slaves at Caveca de Cabra, 
(Copper Head ;) was chased, and ran upon the 
breakers, by which incident 200 slaves were 
drowned, 358 rescued, and the captain and 
crew, with part of the slaves, escaped. The 
Myrmidon caught an American brig near the 
same place. 

The Consul is grieved to imform the Commo- 
dore that slavers, under the American flag, in- 
fest the coast in greater numbers than ever be- 
fore. Among those then prowling about for 
slaves, he names the barques Petrel and Clara 
B. Williams; the schooners Crimean, Louis Me- 
Lane, and Windward, and the brigs Jamestown 
and Bremen. A good siz2d fleet, it must be 
admitted, for an illicit and persecuted traffic. 


Oct. 19, 1857.—Com. Conover sends a strong- 
ly-expressed protést against the seizure of the 
Bremen to Rear Admiral Sir F. W. Grey. He 
declares the act in contravention of the treaty 
of the neutral rights of Americans, and of the 
right of the American Government to catch 
and punish cffenders against her own Jaws. 

Dec. 24, 1857.—Lord Napier rends a long 
and important dispatch to Gen. Cass, covering 
the whole subject of the slave trade. He de- 
scribes eight cases of vessels being taken and 
condemned as slavers while wearing the Amer- 
ican flag, In addition, he stated that Portu- 
guese men of war had captured the Gen. Pierce 
and the Splendid—of which the latter was fitted 
for the reception of a thousand slaves. These 
ten vessels were all captured during the “ ear- 
lier months of 1857.” Lord Napier then pro- 
ceeds to give a list of nineteen other American 
vessels believed to be engaged in the slave 
trade. Among them are the Spirit of 76, the 
Patnam, and the James Buchanan. The case 
of the North Hand was peculiar. She had 
been charteted for the ostensible purpose of 
conveying food to the starving inhabitants of 
the Cape de Verde Islands. The British Min- 
ister caustically observed: “In this affair, 
where benevolence was made subservient to 
crime, the notorious house of Figaniere, Reis, 
& Co., was busy.” Mr. Figaniere is Congul of 
Portugal in New York. After remarking that 
the American complement of vessels and guns 
under the treaty was not at all times kept up, 
Lord Napier concludes with more general 
moral reflections on the slave trade. 

April 13, 1857.—Commissary Judge Craw- 
ford, at Havana, writes to the Karl of Claren- 
don, that for many years the expeditions to the 
coast of. Africa have not been sO numerous as 
now; that he has good reason to know that fif- 
teen vessels had been fitted out for the slave 
trade in New Orleans within two months. 

August 4, 1857.—The British Commission- 
ers at Havana report that the Spanish brig 
Three Brothers has been altered, and rechrist- 
ened with the American name Eliza, and sent 
off on a slave voyage. Also, that.the Ameri- 
can ship Hydra, 499, brigs Windward and 
Brahman, the schooner Niagara, and the Peru- 
vian ship Architect, were in Havana, preparing 
for slave voyages. An American, named 
calling himself a resident of Port- 
land, was the purchaser and outfi:ter of all 
these vessels. The Commissioners say the W. 
D. Miller, the same American brig which, abcut 
May 11, 1847, was boarded by British officers 
near Loanda, showed American papers, and 
declared the object of their voyage was the 
slave trade. This same landed near 
Sierra Morena, in Cuba, 415 Bozals, and -was 
then burnt. Ten days before this occurrence, 
600 were landed at Vertientes. 

Feb. 2, 1857.—Mr. Gabriel writes from Lo- 
artda to the Earl of Clarendon, that “the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of the slave trade at pres- 
ent carried on at this part of the coast is for the 
supply of Cuba, and pursued under the Ameri- 

an flag.” 
; The same authority says: “ Only three ves- 
sels were captured on the coast south of the 
equator in 1856.” One of them was the Gen. 
Pierce, which was seized on her third voyage 
for slaves. Aa the chief haunt of the slavers is 
the mouth of the Congo, he suggests that an 
American vessel of war be immediately eta- 
tioned of that coast. anon 
6, 1857.—The British Consul at Lagos 
B.. Lord Clarendon, that all the slave vessels 
then arriving on the coast were covered by the 
flag of the United States. : ' 

Oct, 10, 1857.—A letter of this date, proba- 

bly from a private seaman on board the Cum- 
ives a humorous and Cae erty 
4, 


a slaver were about as clear ag that there is 
water in the sea; but she was not molested, 
though visited by boats from the Camberland. 
This Cortez is the same veasel whose capture, 

vana, and condemnation at 
pril, caused the commencement 
excitement relative to British aggres- 


of the destruction of the’ 





Bo 1858.—Lord Napier furnishes to Gen. 
eae Charles, of Baltimore, on mber 19. 


N. estimates the number of slaves on 
board this vessel at 1,200, “ of whom only 358 
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, could be saved.” This is the same vessel so 
' of.en spoken of in correspondence. 


Jan. 15, 1858 —Lord Napier, to Gen. Cass, 
states that the Charles cleared at. New Orleans 
with a manifest that mighthave awakened’ the 
| Suspicions of the Federal authorities and justi- 
‘fied the detention of thesbip. In the same 
letter he describes several captures of Ameri- 
can slavers the Queen’s ships, and the 
| escape of the James Buchanan with 300 slaves, 
though chased by the Teazer, with steam and 
sails, for 140 miles. Old Back was always 
good-at foiling the British. 

Aug. 12, 1867.—Capt. Burgess, of the Hecate, 
Wriles that a new company for slave trading 
had been formed at Havana, called the “ Ex- 
pedition for Africa,” shares $1,000, which are 
posted on the Exchange. 

March 8.—Gen. Cass writes to Collector 
Hatch, of New Orleans, stating that Lord Napier 
had imputed blame to the officers of the Cue- 
tom-House at that place, for allowing the 
Charles to be cleared. 

March 18.—The Collector replies, that the 
Charles was cleared before he assumed office; 
bat that the schooner Louis McLane was clear- 
ed, notwithstanding his opposition, in the face 
of undoubted evidence that she was to be en- 
gaged in the slave trade. She was arrested, 
and the case was tried in the Circuit Court of 
the United States. The proceedings were a 
naked and expensive farce, and the vessel sail- 
ed to Africa, and was captured, 

_ April 10, 1858.—Having collected all this 
information, and poising himself upon the pin- 
nacle of this accumulated correspondence, Gen. 
Cass comes down upon Lord Napier and the 
public with fourteen pages of imperial octavo, 
not traversing any fact stated by Lord Napier, 
bat presenting in a rambling desultory maqnner 
the views of this Government on the African 
slave trade, and all the questions connected 
with it. 

I will not criticise the document farther than 
to say that it is one of which this Government 
ought to be ashamed. It admits the flagitious 
character of the slave trade, but petulantly and 
querulously objects to any and all measures 
which are, or have been, proposed to sup- 

press it. 

In truth, Gen. Cass does much worse than 
this, because, after expressing the hope or the 
wish that the trade were rooted out, he pro- 
ceeds to notice, with real pleasure, and with 
unsuppressed exultation, that it was not to be 
suppressed at all, because of the renewal of the 
business in the disguised form of the emigration 
system, 

Feb. 19, 1858.—Minister Mason writes to 
Gen. Cass an important letter on the French 
scheme, in which he makes the statement that 
Count Walewski told him (Mr. Mason) that the 
“ British Government would not object to the 
French scheme while the wants of the British 
colonies were being supplied by the Coolie 
trade,” 

Judge Mason then goes off into a page or 
two of temperate and dignified condemnation 
of French and British fanaticism relative to 
Slavery, which he supposes will find in this new 
measure of the Imperial Government a rebuke 
which it will deeply feel. 








ARISTOCRACY IN HAVANA. 


Aristocracy, as the term is understood here, 
is one of the things which I’consider most dif. 
ficult to explain: If it is defined as proceeding 
from old inherited nobility, I could cite many 
instances cf people who are generally consider- 
ed as belonging to the Havana aristccracy, 
who, on the other hand, are designated by pub- 
lic opinion as having sprung from humble 
ancestors ; so humble indeed, that even mulat- 
toes are counted among them ; while the right 
of ranking with the aristocracy is denied to 
some who are descendants from illustrious 
parents, and who possess the true nomencla- 
ture of noble origin. 

The same might be said in regard to riches. 
Many poor families have such exalted ideas, 
that they will not hesitate to invite to their 
parties all those persons who, on account of 
their birth, can contribute to give brilliancy to 
their circle, but will strenuously refuse to ad- 
mit wealthy or otherwise respectable people, if 
they be ndt considered of a noble origin. 

he aristocracy of science, I believe, has 
never existed, nor are any hopes entertained of 
its ever being established ; and as to that vir- 
tue, my friends think that it will be almost 
impossible to form it. Oae of the most pow 
erful reasons they allege, and one which in my 
opinion is conclusive, is that persons of vicious 
character are admitted as visiters in the best 
families, and though an universal cry be raised 
against the assertion, I believe it, because 
experience has taught me its truthfulness, I 
have been obliged to meet, in circles which are 
styled “select,” with a man who had failed 
twice, an o@eurrence which is here @onsidered 
a public swindle—also with a forger, who 
boasted of his conduct, which fact seemed to 
rove that he had no fear of incurring any pub- 
fic contempt—also, with & married man, who a 
few years before had eloped with a female cousin 
of his—and finally with a judge who was pub- 
licly considered a robber. 

I have also seen in “select society” women 
who were generally reputed as being of bad 
character; and what is most singular is, that 
many notoriously virtuous mothers do not hesi- 
tate to cultivaté their acquaintance, and allow 
their daughters to visit them. These women 
are certainly few, and well known, for the gen- 
erality of Cuban ladies, as I have before re- 
marked, are honorable and pure, Good moth- 
ers endeavor, besides, to excite the scorn of 
their children towards these persons, by censur- 
ing their behaviour, and many such characters 
retire voluntarily feom intercourse with respect- 
able people, and frequent only the society of 
those who agree ‘with them in opinion. 

The necessary requisite to allow persons to 
mingle amorg the aristocracy, according to the 
general belief, is, that their ancestors, on their 
arrival in the country, should have been distin- 
guished pérsons (de viso ;) and such a name is 
either given to a wealthy man, or to 4 real and 
well-known nobleman, or at least to a person 
filling a high and important station. If their 
first appearance whs miserable, they will not 
be considered as aristecrate, no matter what 
degree of riches, what number of titles, or 
what important offices they. may afterwards ob- 


tala. 

The leading object of conversation being 
commonly the genealogy of persons in any way 
remarkable, their origin and claims are always 
discovered. This opinion seems to be sup- 
ported by a fact of very frequent occurrence : 
when the award of any title of nobility ie pub- 
lished in the papers, the person in whose favor 
the distinction has been made may be asgured 
that in all circles his origin and the condition 
of his ancestors are sought after, and if there 
was among them any Spaniard who came to 
Cuba poor and obscure, or any person whose 
claims to a purely Caucasian origin are not well 
founded, it will become widely known, though 
ages may have elapsed since the occurrence. 
Though well aware of the trath of these facts, 
I will not alter the opinion set forth im the first 
paragraph, and the = satisfactory explana- 
tion of the enigma would be, to suppose that all 
the descendants of those who were once noble, 
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Everett relates an anecdote of the Brit. 
» in the revolutionary war, 
he Battery in New York, 
ke @ nap every warm day 
in the garden attached to 
He was observed by a Yankee, 
5 to Washington, 
inton could easily be captured. Hawil- 


summer house 
idence. 


ton came into the room while Washington was 
consulting with the messenger relative to it, 
and said to the Commander in-chief: “ Do 
not listen for 8 moment to the suggestion, for 
if Clinton be captured, the Britich Ministry 
will send a capable man to take his place. 
Clinton is just the man we want.” 





The European and American snobs in Paria, 
who have been greatly exercised about the 
legitimacy of a live Yankee who sports a card 
entitled “ Mejor Frauklin W. Fish of Connecti. 


Foot Guards, U.8.A.,” may be consoled 


with the reflection that the commission of the 
Governor of Connecticut is worth just as much 
as any of the titles freely conferred by the 
pauper Princes of Germany. Major Fish is 
just what he professes to be, although a little 
inconsistent with his past Democratic creed. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR BOOK BUYERS, 


Catalogues Sent Free, 





COMPLETE Classified Catalogue of Books, i: 


ery department of Literature, containing thy 


Greatest Incucements to Purchasers, can be obtained by 
sending your address to sO 


G. G. EVANS, Publisher, 
439 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 





NY Information thankfully received of Cuarts 
Jessop by his parents and friends, York, Pa. 


17, 1853. 
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FOR THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


.Washington city. 
ofthe Road in daylight, take the 6 A. M. or 10 P. M. tran 


Virginia Road, take the 10 P. M. train. 


Wheeling, take the 10 P. M. train. 


ALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


Greatly Improved Schedule for Summer Travel, 
HREE THROUGH TRAINS DAILY between Bu!- 
timore and all portions of the West, Southwest, and 


Northwest 
On and after May 10th, the Trains will run as follows: 
First—The Baltumore and Cincinnati Express mai! 
starts (Sundays excepted) at 6 A. M., arrives at Wheel- 
ing at 1220 P. M., connecting at Benwood with Centra 
Ohio trains for Columbus, Cincinnati, and intermediate 


points, reaching Cincinnati at 11 30 A. M. 
_ Second—The Cincinnati and St. Louis Express leaves 
(including Sundays) at 5.05 P.M , connecting at Benwood 


at 930 A. M., with Express train for Cincinnati, reaching 
there at 8 P. M. next day, and connecting directly with 
Express train for Louisvillle, Cuiro, and the Southwist 
and for St Louis, Kansas, eic. Time from Baltimore to 


Cineinnati only 27 hours, and to St, Louis only 42 hours 
Third—The Cincinnati, Dayton, Indianapolis, Cairo 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Northwestern Express, leaves 


(except Saturday) at 10 P.M, arriving in Wheeling a 
5 50 P. M., and making close connec’ion for all the above 
and intermediate points beyond the Ohio river. 


Through tickets and baggage checks for all the impor 


es and towns may be had at Camden Station av 
To view the grand mountain scenet 


arkersburg and all Statiois on the Northwester 
For Cincinnat 
he, and other points on the Marietta Ruilsoad, 


take the 10 P. M. train for Parkersburg. 


FOR WAY PASSENGERS. 


To all points betweeu Baltimore and Piedmont tale 


M. train. For all points between Piedmont #/ 


The 5.05 P.M Ex 


press will only stop for wood, water, und meals, al the 
principal first-class stations. ‘The trains from the Wes 
arrive at Baltimore at 5.10 and 940 A. M. and 5.15 P.M 

THE FREDERICK TRAIL. starts from Baltimore # 
4.25 P. M., and from Frederick #1 9 A. M., through in 
about three hours. THE ELLICOTI"S MILLS TRAIN 
leaves Baltimore at 8 A. M. and 5.30 P. M., and Eillicow’s 


645 A. M,and3 P.M. 


FOR WASHINGTON AND THE SOUTH. 
Leave Baltimore at 4.20 and 645 A. M., and 3 and 5 
P.M. On Sundays at 4.20 A. M.. oniy. 
ington for Baltimore ai 5.15 and 750 A. M , and 3 26 aud 
§ P.M. On Sundays ai 325 P. M, only. 


Leave Was! 


The first and 
om Baltimore and the first from Washington wil 
ress Myil trains, stopping only at Washingiot 
n for the Westera connection and at the Annapo 
tion. ‘The 645 and 5.20 from Baltimore, and tie 


5.15 and 325 from Washington, connect with the Annspe 
lis trains. 
ington connect at Laurel wtth Sandy’s Spring and Broo! 
ville stages. 


The second trains from Baltimore and Was! 


ekets of every kind, information, &c., apply to J 


T. ENGLAND, agent, or at the ticket office, Camdel 


W. P. SMITH, 
Master of Transportation 
COLE, General Ticket Agent a 
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are also noble, though they may have degenera. 
ted, or fallen from their former rank. Such is 
the case with illegitimate children of noblemen, 
who are respected everywhere, though their 
mothers belonged to the lowest.grade of the 
populace. , 

A very —— Fan ry —_ Bc a 
twenty years a i who, not wishing 
to outiec way tage the effrontery of his un- 
faithful wife, went back to his native country 
at the end of three years, leaving bebind him 
two- children. His wife never left the Island, 
and he never returned; but the number of 
children is continually increasing; and all, 
amounting already to half a dczen, bear his 
natie, because, according to the Spanish law, 
“ Pater est quem nuptia demonstrant.” 
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Vice President Breckinridge, 

,R C. Winthrop, Governor 
et, Crittenden, Bell, Fillmore, 
William L. Yancey, Seward, Banke, Chase, 
Senator Trumbull of Iitieis,G. A. Grow of 
Pa., Judge ° r Swann of Baltimore, 
George Cad amphrey Marshall, Sam 
Houston, and B, F, Wade, 


John Letcher, 





G Shattuck, of Exeter, N. H., had his 
face completely crushed by a piece of wood 
thrown with violence from a circular saw, 
on Tuesaday, and his life is in doubt, 
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copy, free of postage. Second edition, enlarged by “ 
addition of sixteen pages, and printed on fine paper,” 





AYER’S CATHARTIC 


Give them to some patient who has been ona 
with bilious complaint; see his watt 1 tottering 
on 


return; see his clamm I 
Give them to some sufferer whose foul blood has bu 
out in scrofula till his skin is 
stands, or sits, 


the scabs fall from his body ; 

wn under 
Give them to him whose angry humors have 
rheumatism in his joints and bones; 


every muscle of i . 
him Ae Pills to purify his blood; they may 


; him. 
now he walks alone; they have eured 
to the lean, sour, haggard dyspeptic, 
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THE SOUTH ERN PLATFORM. 


“SQ0UTHERN PLATFORM,” compiled from 
writings of eminent Southern men against Slave 


Daniel R. Goodloe. First edition 15 cents - 


L, CLEPHANE, 
Washington Cily 


NSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


The Great Central Route to the West. 


IMF at least as short, and fare as low at all times * 
T by any other route from Washington city to the eF 
tire West. ; ; oA 

For Passenger tickets, apply at the office of the North 


ern Central Railroad Company, Calvert station, my 
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(Sugar Coated.) 


HE following remedies are offered to the public as the 


best, most perfect, which medical science can afore 
Ayer's Cathartic Pills have been prepared with the utmost 
skill which the medical profession of this age possess 
and their effects show they have virtues which surpsss 
any combination of medicines hitherto known. — 
preparations do more or less good; but this cures sv 


dangerous complaints, so quick and so surely, as to prove 


an efficacy and a power to uproot disease beyond +? 
thing which men have known before. By removing “ 
obstructions of the internal organs, and stimulating _ 
into hea thy action, they renovate the fouitains of “ 
and vigor—health courses anew through the body, 3m 
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